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PREFACE. 


The purpose of this paper is to give a fair account of the 
tobacco industry in Virginia since the civil war, viewing it 
from the standpoint both of the planter and of the manu- 
facturer. Improvements in methods of culture, new inven- 
tions, and the technicalities of manufacture form no essential 
part of the subject-matter, and therefore have received but 
little mention. Markets, prices, distribution of profits, 
methods of sale and related subjects have been investigated, 
and these only have been treated at any length. The 
review has been made in an impartial spirit, and conclusions 
reached are based upon the historical facts presented. 

Thanks are due to many manufacturers, leaf dealers and 
planters, for much help and valuable information, but in 
particular to Mr. Wm. E. Dibrell, editor of the “ Southern 
Tobacconist and Manufacturer’s Record,” and Mr. J. F. 
Jackson, editor of the “Southern Planter,” both of Rich- 
mond, Va., who have not only directed me to sources of 
information, but also have aided me with helpful facts and 
good counsel. 

B. W. ARNOLD, JR. 

Richmond, Va., December, 1896. 


HISTORY OF THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY IN 
VIRGINIA FROM 1860 TO 1894. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tobacco was first discovered by Christopher Columbus 
in the island of Cuba, where it grew wild, the natives smok- 
ing it either in reeds or rolled in the form of cigars. The 
colony of Virginia was the first to introduce the cultivation 
of the fragrant weed, and John Rolfe, the husband of Pocha- 
hontas, inaugurated its systematic cultivation in the colony 
in the year 1612. In the year 1616 Captain George Yeardly, 
Deputy Governor, first directed the attention of the colo- 
nists to planting it for profit, showing that its culture prom- 
ised large returns, and from this time on there was an 
enormous and rapid increase in the annual amount grown. 

The importance of tobacco to the colony of Virginia can- 
not well be overestimated. It was for years its currency 
and basis of values, the chief subject of its legislation, and 
the very life of its trade and commerce. In “ Tobacco in 
Tennessee,” Commissioner J. B. Killebrew has shown how 
its cultivation made Virginia possible; that, as a country 
peopled by educated, refined men and women, the state 
owed its existence to the plant. Tobacco has always been 
the chief source of Virginia’s wealth, the staple product 
which has contributed so largely to its material prosperity. 
In colonial days it was the sole commodity which could be 
exchanged with the mother country for manufactured goods 
at any reasonable profit. For this reason its culture en- 
grossed the attention of all of the colonists and entirely 
subordinated the remaining agricultural and manufacturing 
interests. In 1617, when Captain Samuel Argall arrived in 
the colony, as its governor, he found all the public works 
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and buildings in Jamestown fallen to decay and not above 
five or six houses inhabited; the market-place, streets, and 
all other places planted with tobacco, and the colony dis- 
persed, “as every man could find the properest place and 
the best conviency for planting.”* It was because tobacco 
was the only crop that had proved remunerative. The 
search for gold had been abandoned by the colonists, and 
every other occupation and industry had been tried in vain. 
Disease, fatigue, exposure, the savage Indians, the perils of 
the wilderness were proving too hard for the newcomers 
and were rendering them hopeless and despairing. Nothing 
had succeeded; nothing had paid for the making until 
tobacco came. This had returned a large and rich reward 
for labor, and in thus bringing some promise of future 
wealth it had inspired the despondent colonists with new 
hope and encouraged them to further endeavors. The 
colony began to spread and to subdue the wilderness 
around in spite of the savage natives and the severe labor 
necessitated in clearing lands. Thus the check to decay 
and the stimulus to new growth and further development 
came from the profitableness of tobacco-growing. 

A review of the colonial laws shows that tobacco gave 
full direction to legislation, since the majority of the statutes 
are only regulations concerning its culture, quality and sale, 
For a short while it was the source of direct revenue to the 
colony through a small export tax. . An effort to make it 
yield a revenue to sustain the postal service led to an 
expression of defiance to the home country anterior to the 
resistance of the Stamp Act by more than half a century. 
The low price of tobacco was one of the causes which led 
to Bacon’s Rebellion, and it was this also which hastened 
the war of 1776. The unfair dealings of the factors in Eng- 
land, burdening the planters with so much debt, and the 
heavy impositions placed upon the trade by the mother 
country through the system of indirect taxation, bred the 


* Brock’s Special Report on Tobacco for Census of 1880. 
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discontent which later, under the system of direct taxation, 
brought on the revolution. 

The following table gives the growth of the trade from 
the year 1619 to 1775. 


Tue Quantity or Tosacco Exportep FRoM VIRGINIA, AND THE 
Prices, From 1619 ro 1775 (wirn INTERVALS), INcLUsivE.' 


PRICES. 
Per pound. Per cwt. 


38. 
8d. to 2s, 


3s. to 48. 
6d. 


* Brock’s Special Report, Census 1880. 


Pounds. 

1619 20,000 a 

1620 40,000 || 

1621 55,000 

1622 60,000 

1628 500,000 

1632 

1633 9d. 

1639 1,500,000 3d. set 

1640 1/300,000 124. 

1641 1/300;000 20d. 
1661 128. 

1662 108. 

1664 

1667 

1682 10s. 

1687 
1688 18,157,000 

1704 18,295,000 2d. 

1729 od. 

1731 
1739 12s. 6d. 
1745 38,232,900 14s. 

1746 36,217,800 

1747 37,623,600 

1748 42,104,700 

1749 43,188,300 

1750 43,710,300 

1751 42'032,700 

1752 43,542,000 

1753 53,862,300 

1754 45,722,700 

1755 42'918,300 108. 

1756 25,606,800 bese 

1757 

1758 22,050,000 50s. 

1759 16s. 8d. 
1760-1775... 188. to 25s. 
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Since the peace of 1783 the annual exports from Virginia 
have not been so large. The Revolutionary War gave a 
check to the exportation of leaf tobacco from which it has 
never recovered. For 31 years immediately preceding the 
war the annual exports had steadily and regularly increased, 
but for the first 50 years after it they remained stationary, 
except when interrupted by wars or other commercial 
embarrassments. The explanation for this decrease was 
that the European countries, during the war, went exten- 
sively into the culture of tobacco and thereafter depended 
less on the western world for their supplies. The European 
governments had also checked the consumption of tobacco 
by very onerous taxation. The export trade of Virginia 
from the year 1800 to 1860 was as follows: 


TABLE." 
Ave. Price 
No. Hhds. —-Vallue. 


$6,341,000 
5,048,000 
8,235,000 
1,188,188 
5,287,976 
5,833,112 
8,250,577 
9,883,657 
7,469,819 
9,951,023 
14,712,468 
15,906,547 


In the period since 1860 tobacco has not claimed the 
attention of so large a percentage of the state’s population as 
it had hitherto. Directly after the civil war it was neces- 
sary that the farmers for several years should make food 


* From a circular by John Ott, Secretary of Southern Fertilizer 
Company, Richmond, Va., 1876. 


1800 78,686 457,718 
1805 71,251 7% 428,460 
1810 84,134 5 529,285 
1815 85,337 8 1,084,045 
1820 83,940 . 593,358 
1825 75,984 6% 1,871,368 
1830 83,810 5% 3,199,151 
1835 94,353 74 3,817,854 
1840 119,484 6% 6,787,165 
1845 147,168 4% 5,312,971 
1850 145,729 5,918,583 
1855 150,213 .... 9,624,282 
1860 167,274 17,097,309 
| 
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crops, and they were consequently more or less diverted 
from tobacco-growing. Freeing the slaves also neces- 
sitated the abandonment of the plantation plan of cultivating 
large areas. Finally in manufactures there have arisen since 
the war many industries which compare favorably at present 
with tobacco manufacture in value of output. Previous 
to the war the main interests of the state were agricultural, 
and with the exception of tobacco, iron, flour and lumber, 
manufactures were of comparatively little importance. 
These four industries engaged 46 per cent. of the state’s 
total capital employed in manufacture; the value of their 
annual products was 65 per cent. of the total for the state, 
while the cost of their material was 74 per cent. Tobacco 
manufacture alone employed 31 per cent. of the hands 
working in factories, and furnished a product whose value 
was 24 per cent. of that of the whole state. Evidently 
general manufactures had been little encouraged and were 
poorly developed. The mercantile, commercial and manu- 
facturing industries had been little sought. They did not 
promise that independence of position, that social distinc- 
tion, wealth and leisure which the planters enjoyed who 
had large estates and numerous slaves to till them. With- 
out laboring themselves, they were in a position to dispense 
a generous hospitality, and had the means and opportunity 
for storing their minds with knowledge and gaining broad 
and liberal culture. The mechanic, artisan, or tradesman, 
who had to labor with his own hands and struggle for a 
livelihood, was unable to do this, and consequently occupied 
a less honorable place in society. The depression of this 
useful and important class seemed to be inevitably con- 
nected with the system of negro slavery. 

But after the war all this was changed. Instead of there 
being a preference for country life over city life, there was 
found a general drifting of population from the rural dis; 
tricts to the towns, and a tendency to engage in business, 
commerce and manufactures. The towns began to grow, 
small industries of every sort arose, and manufactures in 
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general received much more attention. In 1860 there were 
only 12 manufacturing industries in Virginia which em- 
ployed as much as $500,000 capital, and only 7 of these 
with a capital of $1,000,000; in 1890 there were 21 with a 
capital of $500,000, and 13 with a capital of $1,000,000. 

Though tobacco is no longer the all-absorbing industry 
of Virginia, and its importance relative to the other indus- 
tries is not so great as formerly, it still remains the chief 
industry of the state, the money crop of the farmers, 
the mainstay and support of the state’s commerce. 
Tobacco has built and supported most of the prospering, 
well-established cities and towns of Virginia. Their finest 
residences, hotels, chambers of commerce, educational in- 
stitutions and public buildings have, for the most part, been 
built by profits from tobacco.’ 


* Danville’s growth from a population of 3,463 in 1870 to over 
20,000 in 1894 was due almost entirely t. the bright tobacco grown 
in that section. Two-thirds of the factory hands of the place are 
engaged in the tobacco manufactories, and about one-half of the 
total population are employed either in the plug factories or leaf 
houses. This town has paid out to tobacco planters since 1870 
$79,782,312. 

Lynchburg is called the “ Tobacco City.” Previous to 1860 the 
tobacco business was the only one of much importance in the place. 
Capital and industry sought no other channel. A citizen of Lynch- 
burg was a tobacconist or he was nothing, and a stranger enter- 
ing the town came either to buy or sell tobacco. During the 
seventies, however, other enterprises gained footing, and, growing 
rapidly, occupied to a large extent the attention of its citizens. 
Its tobacco trade was also injured somewhat by the establishment 
of many factories around it, in every part of the tobacco-growing 
belt formerly tributary to Lynchburg, which reduced the supply 
of raw material coming to this market. Notwithstanding these 
facts, tobacco is still the life of Lynchburg’s trade, and while it 
has found a rival in the growth of other enterprises, it remains 
as ever supreme. 

As to Richmond, tobacco, in the leaf trade and in manufacture, 
forms 25 per cent. of the city’s total industry. The trade aggre- 
gates annually from eight to ten million dollars, and it employs 
almost as great a capital as the banks of the city. The leaf trade 
alone supports 120 members of the Tobacco Exchange. Here re- 
side the “regie” purchasers for the governments of France, 
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Having taken this general survey of the history of the 
tobacco trade in Virginia, a more particular study will be 
made of the period from 1860 to 1894. This study naturally 
divides itself into two parts; the first treating of the pro- 
duction and sale of the leaf, the second, of the manufacture 
and disposal of the finished product. As the cigar industry 
forms but an insignificant part of the tobacco interest of 
Virginia, little account wilkbe taken of it. Virginia excels 
in the manufacture of cigarettes, chewing and smoking 
tobacco. 


Italy, Spain and Austria. The exports from Richmond and Peters- 
burg are almost exclusively of tobacco. 

In 1880, of the total capital invested in the manufactures of Rich- 
mond, 28 per cent. was in tobacco manufacture; of the amount 
of wages paid, 35 per cent.; of value of material used, 33 per cent.; 
of value of product, 38 per cent. In Petersburg the percentages 
were still greater; of a total capital, 37 per cent. was invested in 
tobacco; of hands employed, 68 per cent.; of wages paid, 57 per 
cent.; of value of material, 72 per cent.; of value of product, 68 
per cent. 


PART I. 
PRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE RELATIVE RANK OF VIRGINIA AMONG THE 
Topacco STATES. 


In 1860 Virginia produced more tobacco than any other 
state of the Union. The product of Kentucky, the second 
state of importance, was less than Virginia’s by almost 
16,000,000 pounds. The’ other principal tobacco states 
were Tennessee, Maryland, North Carolina, Ohio and 
Missouri, named in the order of precedence. Virginia 
raised more than three times as much as Tennessee, Mary- 
land or North Carolina, and over four times as much as 
Ohio or Missouri. Her product was greater by 13,000,000 
pounds than the total for the three states of Tennessee, 
Maryland and North Carolina. Alone she produced one- 
third of all the tobacco grown in the United States, and, 
with Kentucky, more than half. However, Virginia did 
not long enjoy such superiority. During the sixties, when 
the people were engaged in war and her fields were left 
untilled, the western states, and particularly Kentucky, 
entered extensively into tobacco-growing, and it was only 
a short while before the rival state had taken the place of 
honor. In 1870 Kentucky could boast of a production 
three times as large as Virginia’s, and alone could claim 
40 per cent. of the whole crop of the United States. Vir- 
ginia still led the other states, but not at so great a dis- 
tance. Ohio grew one-half as much as Virginia, and Ten- 
nessee almost three-fifths as much, while the least produc- 
tive state, North Carolina, produced one-third as much 
as Virginia. 
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Since 1870 the state has held its own. Its relative posi- 
tion during this time is given in the following tables: 


Revative Rank or Eveven Principau Sratss.' 


Acreage. Production. Total value. 

1879, °89, "93. 1879, °89, °93. 1879, *89, °93. 
Kentucky, 1 11 1 
Virginia, 
Ohio, 
North Carolina, 
Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, 
Maryland, 
Missouri, 
New York, 
Connecticut. 


“NOG ow or 


ra 
esta 
su 


om ow 

fo 


Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


New Jersey...... ase 
Pennsylvania 

Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina...... 


‘Compiled from the Census Reports 1880 and 1890, and U. S. 
Agricultural Report 1893. 


an, 

"89. 

Average value Average yield 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. per acre, per acre, 
1880-89. 1880-89. 
Pounds. 
Massachusetts es $204 28 1485.4 

196 58 1417.1 

1339.6 
143 22 1205.3 
44 24 662.7 
44 85 596.1 
51 21 480.8 
Mississippi 
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Average value Average yield 
per acre. per acre. 
1880-89, 


West Virginia 
Kentucky 


Michigan 
Indiana 


New Mexico 
Utah 


Pounds. 
canes 
578.0 
645.4 
912.8 
967.2 
802.4 
“aks «ane 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue History oF Tosacco PRODUCTION. 


The history of production divides naturally into three 
periods: First, decreasing production from 1860 to 1871; 
second, increasing production from 1871 to 1885; third, 
decreasing production again from 1885 to 1894. These 
changes are seen in the figures of the following table, which 
gives Virginia’s annual production from 1860 to 1894. The 
table is followed by explanations of the increase or decrease 
in the different periods. 


Pounds. Pounds. 
91,189,000 
79,408,000 
64,034,000 
-+. 48,522,655 


«114,480,516 


eee 


SEcTION 1.—1860-1871. 


The enormous decrease in these years is explained 
mainly by the fact that Virginia had sustained such heavy 
losses during the civil war. She produced little because 


The fluctuations from year to year are accounted for largely 
by variations in seasons, favorable or unfavorable. The year 1874 
was a notably bad year for tobacco growers, only a half crop being 
raised. The table is prepared from Virginia and U. S. Agricul- 
tural Reports. 


Year 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 1878 ... 89,940,000 1890.... 
1867.... 90,000,000 1879.... 86,524,200 1891.... eee 
1868 am 93,600,000 1880.... 78,421,860 1892.... cove 
1869. ... 65,000,000 1881.... 77,649,854 1893.... 68,599,998 
1870.... 43,761,000 1882.... 89,287,332 1894.... 35,593,984 
1871.... 39,384,000 1883.... 64,865,972 
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she was unable to produce more. Her fields were grown 
up in brambles and weeds; her fences, buildings and live 
stock were gone; her citizens were without money and 
with no ready means of commanding it. The planters 
raised all the tobacco they could, for prices were abnor- 
mally high, but they could only grow small crops, lacking 
capital and labor necessary for growing larger ones. They 
could raise in 1860 123,000,000 pounds with more ease 
than they could 39,000,000 pounds in 1871. The state 
could barely produce 36 pounds per capita in 1870, though 
she had produced 100 pounds per capita in 1860. She had 
lost productive power. In the first place her soil had been 
neglected and abused; secondly, her population was 
reduced; thirdly, her capital and credit were gone. Labor 
had been lost in the emancipation of the slaves; managing 
ability and labor in the death of soldiers, in the emigration 
from the state before and during the war of many for- 
eigners who had not favored the cause of the Confederacy, 
and lastly, in the general drifting north and west imme- 
diately after the war of many young Virginians, who 
despaired of success at home under such adverse circum- 
stances and moved out where prospects seemed brighter. 
Capital had been lost in the destruction of railroads and 
in damage to public and private property of every sort; 
the state had no currency and her banks were all insol- 
vent. Her credit was lost by reason of the unsettled con- 
dition of her politics. Under these hard conditions little 
could be expected; agriculture was the chief industry, and 
this had suffered the heaviest losses; the planters were left 
their lands and taxes, but nothing more. 

Another fact which lessened production was the inaugu- 
ration of a new system of culture which was necessitated 
by the emancipation of the negro. The old system had 
been that of cultivating immense plantations with gangs 
of slaves, bossed by overseers, who forced the work with- 
out let or hindrance. The planter was a business manager 
with a large capital in land and slaves; his farms were 
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never rented, for he found it more profitable to grow food 
upon them for raising negroes, since these returned from 
mere increase in numbers from 6 to 10 per cent. upon the 
capital invested. The new system was that of small farms, 
worked either by the owner himself, by hired labor, or by 
tenants on shares. The agents of production in the new 
order were less efficient than in the old, and, moreover, 
the simple readjustment of forces occasioned some friction 
and loss of productive power. The planter and his sons 
were ignorant and unskilled in methods of farming. Even 
the slave bosses had taken no personal part in tilling the 
soil, much less the wealthy planter and the young masters. 
The latter had spent their time in politics, self-culture, 
pleasure and hospitable entertainment. Tilling the soil 
had been the occupation of the negro heretofore, and false 
pride made many whites refuse to engage in it at all. 
Again, the negro was not as good a laborer in the new as 
in the old system. Many of them would work for “ neither 
love nor money,” and the labor of the few that could be 
persuaded to work was expensive, for overseers had to be 
employed.to insure efficient service. The majority be- 
came so self-important in their new liberty that they refused 
to “hire out,” but must needs rent farms on shares. They 
were in a position to force their claims, and the negro 
share-owner became a new factor in the production of the 
state. As he took many holidays, being a faithful attend- 
ant upon all camp-meetings, political gatherings and 
church festivals, he did not add much to the sum-total of 
the state’s production. 

The third cause for the decreased production was the 
imposition of heavy taxes upon the manufactured product. 
The average amount of tax on the different grades of 
tobacco in 1863 was 10.96 cents per pound; in 1865 it had 
advanced to 22.08 cents, and in 1866 it had reached the high 
figure of 34.77 cents. It declined a little in the next five 
years, but in 1871 it was still as high as 26.87 cents. The 
taxes on chewing and smoking tobacco, which formed the 
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main part of Virginia's manufactures, were higher still. 
These ranged in 1864 from 15 to 20 cents, and in 1865 
from 30 to 40 cents, according to quality. They continued 
as late as 1868. 

The burdensome effect of these taxes upon production 
came through consumption. Paying 30 and 40 cents to 
the government on every pound of tobacco made, the 
manufacturer could only offer his goods at very high prices. 
Many who wanted tobacco were unable to buy it; the 
effective demand for the manufactured article was lessened, 
and this was reflected in a lower price for the leaf. The 
tax also lessened the number of buyers of leaf tobacco by 
restricting the manufacturing business to men of large 
capital. The man of small means could not pay the tax 
or give the necessary bond, and he had therefore to dis- 
continue business. This meant one less buyer for the 
farmer’s product. 

Again, the manufacturers who entered the business and 
paid the tax were smaller buyers of leaf than they would 
have been without the tax. The necessity of advancing 
this to the government forced them to keep a part of 
their capital out of their business; this left them less 
money with which to accumulate profits, and hindered 
them for some years from doing business on a large scale. 
Thus the revival of manufacture was slower with the tax 
than it would have been without it, and therefore the con- 
sumption and demand for leaf were less. 

Prices were also affected by the fact that only licensed 
dealers could buy tobacco. Previous to this the farmer 
could sell his product to any purchaser he might find, and 
frequently his market was his own tobacco barn. The 
agents from the factories came to the plantations and made 
their offers; the farmer considered the bids, and, if satis- 
factory, sold; if not, he left the tobacco hanging in his 
barn. The crop was in his own house, and no expense 
was incurred by allowing it to remain there. At the ware- 
house in the city he was forced to accept the offer of the 
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highest bidder. It was in another man’s barn, and the 
storage charges were steadily accumulating. 

Lastly, besides the depreciation in value of the leaf, 
the planter had suffered still another loss. The tax had 
robbed him of a profit coming from the crude manufacture 
of the staple. Previous to the war the home industry 
formed no small part of the manufacture of tobacco; as 
the natural leaf was in strong demand, and not artificial 
flavorings as at present, the good old-fashioned home- 
made twist always found ready sale. 

To summarize, the three main causes for decreased pro- 
duction were: 


1. Virginia had been a battle-field for four years. 

2. The negro had been emancipated and a new system of 
culture had been introduced. 

3. Tobacco had been heavily taxed. . 


SECTION 2.—1871-1885. 


The steady increase in these years may be partly explained 
by the facts that the planter had recovered in a great measure 
from the evil effects of the war, that he had become better 
acquainted with the new system of culture, and that he had 
learned the most profitable way of handling the freedman. 
In addition to these, six other causes may be mentioned 
which greatly favored production, viz., the lowering of the 
tax, the extensive use of commercial fertilizers, the intro- 
duction of improved methods of curing, the publication of 
much good literature on tobacco culture, the renewal and 
extension of the railroads, and the general development of 
small manufacturing towns. 

In 1871 the average tax on all grades of tobacco was 
26.87 cts. per pound; in 1875 it was 21.10 cts.; for the next 
three years it was raised to 24.24 cts., but in 1880 it was 
lowered again to 16 cts., and in 1884 to 8 cts. The tax on 
chewing and smoking tobacco was lowered in this period 
from 40 cts. per pound to 8 cts. 
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The census report of 1880 calls attention to the fact that 
commercial fertilizers had been very extensively employed 
by the tobacco planters since the year 1870. In many 
counties of Middle and Piedmont Virginia from 70 to 80 per 
cent. of the tobacco crops were fertilized with special 
manures, using from 150 to 300 pounds, at a cost from 
$3.00 to $9.00 per acre. In the tobacco counties of South- 
side Virginia the use of commercial fertilizers was general. 
From 150 to 500 pounds were employed to the acre. In 
1884 there were as many as 211 different brands of com- 
mercial fertilizers sold in Virginia, and 65 of these were 
manufactured in that state. The large employment of 
manufactured manures increased production in two ways: it 
extended tobacco culture to poorer soils, and it increased 
the yield per acre.’ 

The improvements made in curing were, first, the substi- 
tution of coal for wood in firing tobacco, and afterwards the 
substitution of flue-curing for the process of coal-curing. 
This meant an economy in fuel, time and labor; less wood 
was required to heat the flues, less time was taken in setting 
the colors, and labor was no longer expended in burning 
the coal-pits. Moreover, the risk of burning the barns was 
lessened and better cures were insured, since the heat could 
be more easily regulated with flues than with coal or wood. 

The instructive articles on tobacco published at this time 
increased production by educating the old planters in the 
best methods of culture and curing, and also by inducing 


* Many soils with guano could produce a fine grade of tobacco 
which without it could grow none, as was the case with some 
sections of Henrico County, Va. The border counties of Virginia 
and North Carolina, covered for years with dwarf oaks, broom- 
sedge and pines, were reclaimed by the use of commercial fertili- 
zers, and were converted into the choicest of lands for growing a 
particular variety of bright yellow tobacco. It was claimed, in 
the Blue Ridge district, that the yield per acre was increased 
from 25 to 75 per cent., and the quality from 10 to 20 per cent.; 
the Middle counties claimed an increase of 20 to 50 per cent., and 
the Southern counties, from 25 to 200 per cent. 
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many inexperienced farmers who had never raised tobacco 
to undertake the crop. Among these articles may be men- 
tioned the helpful essays appearing in the “ Southern 
Planter,” and several papers on curing tobacco, written by 
Captain A. Slade, of Caswell Co., N. C. Major R. L. Rag- 
land’s famous pamphlet entitled “ From the Plantbed to 
the Warehouse,” published first in 1871, went through ten 
editions. 

The reconstruction and extension of the railroads were 
made possible through the influx of northern and foreign 
capital. This capital began first to seek investment in Vir- 
ginia in the early seventies when her interest laws were 
changed. On the 15th of March, 1870, the legal rate of 
interest was raised from 6 to 12 per cent.; it continued at 
this high figure until 1872, when it was lowered to 8 per cent., 
where it remained until 1874, when it was again lowered to 6 
per cent. During these 4 years, when the law sanctioned such 
high returns on loans, the inflow of capital began. Another 
cause for this inflow was the publication of a handbook in 
1868 by Commodore M. F. Maury, entitled a “ Physical 
Survey of Virginia.” The author, in making known the 
geography of the state, its commercial advantages, etc., 
showed that Virginia offered exceptional advantages for 
the investment of capital, and as he was a man of wide 
reputation, his statements won the confidence of moneyed 
men at home and abroad. In this way he aided greatly 
in procuring the large capital that was needed for restoring 
the old railroads to efficiency and for building the new 
ones needed in the full development of the state. The 
increase of mileage in railroads in this period was over 67 
per cent.; there were 1449 miles of railroad in 1870 and 
2430 miles in 1885. Most of the new roads were laid in 
the Valley and Appalachian portions of the state. The 
soil here was not favorable to tobacco, and for that reason 
the effect of these roads upon the state’s tobacco industry 
was of no marked importance, though their influence upon 
the general trade of these sections was marvellous. They 
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furnished new and different markets and changed both the 
character and direction of the trade. All they accomplished 
for tobacco was to extend somewhat the field of cultivation. 
The roads did not create any new tobacco markets nor estab- 
lish small manufacturing towns; the quality of the soil 
forbade this. But it was quite different with the railways 
built on the east of the Blue Ridge in the tobacco section 
proper. Railroad building here consisted mainly in restor- 
ing to efficiency the old existing roads which had been torn 
up or gone to ruin during the war, and in laying a few local 
narrow-gauge branches from these out to some lumber 
depot, fertilizing establishment or coal mine. These roads 
did not change the main markets of this portion of the 
state, nor did they build any new large markets, for these 
had already been determined by the water-courses, but the 
roads did create and support for some years many smaller 
markets. Leaving the water-courses and cutting directly 
across the country to make shorter connections between 
the principal markets already established, they developed 
many small inland towns, which in a few years became 
leaf markets and active manufacturing centers.’ Between 
1870 and 1880 there were as many as 26 villages on the 
different roads, the tobacco trade of each of which sup- 
ported one or two factories. 

A final cause for increase was the fact that agriculture 
shared the benefits accruing from the state’s newly acquired 
capital. 

To summarize: increased production in these years was 
due to— 

1. Recovery from the evil effects of the war. 

2. A full understanding of the new system of culture. 

3. Lowering of the tax. 


* Bedford City, on the Norfolk & Western R. R.; South Boston, 
on the Richmond & Danville; Martinsville, on the Danville & 
New River Road; Farmville, on the Norfolk & Western; Fred- 
erick Hall, on the Chesapeake & Ohio, and Chatham, on the 
Virginia Midland, may be cited as such markets. 
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4. Use of commercial fertilizers. 

5. Introduction of improved methods of curing. 

6. The appearance of much good literature on tobacco 
culture. 

7. Railroad building. 

8. General development of manufacturing towns. 

g. The fact that agriculture received a part of the new 
capital which came into the state. 


SECTION 3.—1885-1894. 


In this period there was a partial or entire abandonment 
of tobacco-growing by many of the most progressive 
farmers. The crop was proving less profitable than form- 
erly. Good tobacco of medium quality which had been 
bringing from 12 to 25 cts. per pound was hardly wanted 
at prices from 6 to 15 cts. There were several causes for 
this decline. The village factories had disappeared, compe- 
tition with the city factories having driven them from the 
field. The small factory, began to lose its trade as soon as 
extensive advertising became necessary. It did not have 
sufficient capital for the manufacture of well-known brands, 
and for this reason had to give up much of its territory to 
larger factories and to content itself with supplying the 
small local trade of its own neighborhood. Since the small 
manufacturer had lost trade and was forced to limit his 
output, he was unable to run his factory regularly and to 
its full capacity. He could therefore no longer furnish 
steady employment to his whole force. When the hands 
were dismissed they could not find in a small village suffi- 
cient job work to support them until the factory commenced 
operations again, and the best of them soon left for larger 
places, where they could either get regular employment or 
have better opportunities for finding work from day to day. 
This meant not only loss for the village manufacturer, but 
also a decided gain for the city manufacturer. The latter 
had more and better hands to select from and could employ 
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or dismiss them as best suited his convenience in filling 
orders. But following out the principle “that unto him 
that hath shall be given, and from him that hath not shall 
be taken away even that which he hath,” it happened that 
no sooner did the village factories lessen their output (which 
meant a smaller consumption of leaf and lower prices) than 
the farmers began to ship their best tobacco to other 
markets which offered better prices. This left only inferior 
material for the village factory, while it furnished the 
choicest for factories located in large markets. The city 
factory enjoyed two other advantages: it was nearer sup- 
plies of all sorts, which saved freights; and secondly, it 
received special rates from the railroads on its goods, while 
the village factory had to pay high local rates. The dis- 
criminations in railroad charges, and indeed the railroad 
building of recent years, have favored the larger factories 
and have assisted in centralizing manufacturing interests. 

Another cause for concentration and low prices in this 
period was the organization in the year 1890 of the Am- 
erican Tobacco Company, an incorporation of the lead- 
ing cigarette factories north and south, which bought and 
sold under one management, and which had sufficient 
capital practically to control the prices of all cigarette 
tobacco, as well as the sale of all cigarette goods. The 
company placed a buyer in every market of importance in 
the state, authorizing him to buy all “ cutters” suitable for 
its purposes and to allow no tobacco of certain classes to 
go to buyers for other factories except at unprofitable prices. 
This monopoly of “ cutters” made the small markets poor 
ones for the agents of the large factories, who needed certain 
amounts of every class, and in the end it compelled the best 
buyers to abandon the small markets altogether. They 
located in the cities and made their occasional orders for 
leaf through the old resident manufacturer, who had already 
converted his factory into a warehouse or “ reprizery,” since 
his best hands and material had been lost. Thus factory life 
disappeared from the villages, competition was lost in the 
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smaller leaf markets, and prices on all grades of tobacco 
were lowered. Ninety per cent. of the 25 villages mentioned 
above as having one or two factories have either closed them 
altogether or else do a small business for a few months in 
the summer, making a medium grade of chewing tobacco 
to sell through the country stores to farm-hands.' 

The next explanation for lower prices, particularly 
of “ brights,” was the great extension of tobacco-growing 
in the states south and east, where the low price of cotton 
had influenced many farmers to experiment with the plant. 
The average value of cotton per acre in the eleven cotton- 
growing states for the ten years preceding 1890 had been 
$15.69; the average value of tobacco in the 17 tobacco 
states had been for the same ten years $61.51. Figures 
for North Carolina in the same decade showed that an 
acre in tobacco had brought the farmer 300 per cent. more 
than an acre in cotton. The southern cotton-planters saw 
this chance for profit and began diversifying their crops. 
They were encouraged and instructed by the agricultural 
papers and organizations’ within their states; the tobacco 
journals all over the country were filled with able articles 
giving explicitly and in detail the best methods of culture 
and curing. The fertilizer companies issued numerous 
pamphlets for advertising purposes which contained helpful 
information, while the Boards of Trade and Government 
Experimental Stations did all they could to encourage 
farmers in tobacco culture. The increase in tobacco-grow- 
ing in several states is shown by the census statistics of 
crops for the years 1879 and 1889. 


*It is true that the American Tobacco Company has placed 
numerous agents all through the country to buy tobacco directly 
from planters, and in this way has furnished new markets, but the 
purpose in establishing these agencies has been to avoid the 
competition of larger markets, and therefore prices have not been 
raised. 
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Acres in Tobacco. 


STATES. 1879. 1889. 
Florida, go 1,190 
N. Carolina, 57,208 97,077 
S. Carolina, 169 394 
Ohio, 34,676 44,303 
Tennessee, 41,532 51,471 


Kentucky, 226,120 274,587 


Production was stimulated in these states, and particu- 
larly in Georgia, by the introduction of an improved method 
of cutting, housing and curing. The tobacco was often 
cured off the stalk, and not on it as formerly, the leaves 
being stripped as they ripened, which saved the lower 
leaves that before had wasted as the plant matured.’ 

But there was yet another cause for this extension south 
and east which probably had as much influence as all the 
others together, viz., Major R. L. Ragland’s seed farm in 
Halifax County, Va. This is the largest institution of its 
kind in the United States. The farm had in the summer 
of 1895, 150,000 tobacco plants turned out for seed, repre- 
senting 145 of the finest and best varieties known. The 
exceptional quality of the seed has influenced the largest 
wholesale and retail dealers to send to this farm for their 
supplies every year; the warehousemen, appreciating the 
value of select varieties, are liberal buyers, and in distribut- 
ing these seeds gratuitously among their customers, extend 
their patronage. The Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington and consuls to foreign countries send in yearly 
orders to the farm for seed for distribution. When one 
takes into account the facts that there are 875,000 seeds to 
an ounce, that one-half an ounce is more than enough to 
insure plants for an acre, and that 75 bushels is the amount 
of the annual sales from this farm, one gains some idea of 
the influence it has had in extending production. 


*Snow’s Modern Barn System of Curing Tobacco. 
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With this extension south and east, how were prices in 
Virginia lowered? First, the markets of Virginia (and 
North Carolina) were the markets for this tobacco until 
enough was raised in a state to support a home market. 
The supply in the old markets was thus largely increased. 
Second, the new tobacco was mainly bright, which class 
had hitherto brought the fancy prices; as some of this was 
of first quality, it swelled the supply of this particular grade 
and the result was a good price, but not a fancy one. 
Third, as the larger part of this new tobacco was of medium 
quality or nondescript—for the planters, being inexper- 
ienced, had spoiled much—when pushed into the old 
markets it lessened the general demand for “ brights,” 
injuring somewhat the reputation of this particular class. 
Fourth, since the seasons were longer in these southern 
states than in Virginia, their tobacco matured earlier and 
could be marketed before Virginia tobacco. Fifth, as the 
land in some of these new sections was fresher than Vir- 
ginia soil, and as the farmers had adopted from the start 
improvements and inventions that saved labor, their tobacco 
was produced at less cost, and could therefore be sold at 
lower prices. 

The last cause for a general lowering of prices in the 
latter part of this period (1885-1894) was the long stagna- 
tion in business due to the financial panic of 1893. 

To summarize: the causes for lower prices and smaller 
profits in this period were— 

1. Disappearance of factory life in the villages. 

2. Formation of the American Tobacco Company. 

3. Extension of tobacco-growing in other states. 

4. Financial panic of 1893. 


CHAPTER III. 


SEcTION 1.—TyYPES OF VIRGINIA TOBACCO. 


There has been some specialization in the kinds of tobacco 
grown in Virginia. In 1860 the bulk of the tobacco pro- 
duced could have been divided very fairly into two main 
classes. 

First, the dark, heavy export tobacco, full of nicotine 
and creosote, cured often by air alone, but more generally 
by smoke and open wood fires. 

Second, the red and mahogany manufacturing grades, 
cured in the sun or by coal fires. 

These two classes are not exhaustive, for, as stated 
before, as early as 1850 some yellow tobacco was raised in 
one county of the state—Pittsylvania. However, this 
bright variety was not extensively produced until after the 
civil war. The crude methods for curing prevented a 
large production. Mr. John Ott, who is an authority on 
matters relating to tobacco, especially in Virginia and 
North Carolina, states that it was as late as 1856 when 
this type was first grown in North Carolina (by Abishia 
Slade). As this state had made some advance in the cul- 
ture of this variety before Virginia attempted it, the 
assumption is fair that in 1860 this class formed but a 
small part of Virginia’s crop. But between 1867 and 1870 
it became a distinct class. Mr. Ott, in an article written 
in 1875, gave these types of Virginia tobacco: 

A. Large, heavy, waxy, dark tobacco, esteemed so 
highly by European buyers. 

B. Fine sun-cured mahogany, for the smoking and chew- 
ing demands of this country. 

C. Bright yellow, used in adorning the plug filled with 
darker tobacco; also used for smoking. 

He estimated that within a few years Virginia would 
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have a fourth type to add to her list, viz., a variety suitable 
for cigars. This variety has been attempted in some of 
the Tidewater counties, and has been grown on Ragland’s 
seed farm in Halifax County, but has never been cultivated 
to any considerable extent in the state. It should not be 
classed with Virginia tobacco. 

In the Census Report of 1880, Virginia tobacco is clas- 
sified by R. L. Ragland into five distinct types, viz., 1. Dark 
Shippings; 2. Red and Colored Shippings; 3. Sun and 
Air-cured Fillers; 4. Bright Yellow Wrappers and Fillers; 
5. Orange and Mahogany Flue-cured Manufacturing. 
These are again subdivided into as many as 18 smaller 
classes, e. g., the Red and Colored Shipping is divided into 
three classes: 1. Bright spangled; 2. Mahogany; 3. Cherry 
red. The Dark Shipping into 1. Dark, rich waxy, English 
leaf; 2. Nutmeg and Mahogany leaf, English and Conti- 
nental, etc. 

This classification is exhaustive and would embrace all 
classes produced to-day. The numerous classes are not 
to be understood, however, as so many new varieties intro- 
duced between 1875 and 1880. The five main heads are 
more or less included in the three classes first mentioned. 
The idea to be conveyed by the comparison of these clas- 
sifications is simply that there has been more and more 
specialization in tobacco production. Some new, distinct 
varieties have been introduced, but for the most part the 
types are the same, only differently handled to meet special 
needs of certain markets. 


SECTION 2.—CHANGES IN DEMAND. 


During the years immediately preceding the war, the mar- 
kets both in the United States and foreign countries han- 
dled chiefly dark tobaccos. The “brights” had not been 
produced long enough, nor in sufficient abundance, to 
give the home and foreign markets full acquaintance with 
them. The domestic trade had not as yet fully appre- 
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ciated their good qualities, and the export trade had had 
no opportunity to learn them. The French, who were 
fastidious in taste and epicures in everything, had already 
shown a preference for milder grades of tobacco, and 
had been getting for some years a piebald grade, which, 
though cured with open wood fires, was so slowly cured 
that it was made yellower than the average export grade, 
and was not so strong with nicotine and smoke. But this 
was not at all like the bright yellow tobacco which Virginia 
and North Carolina began to produce in a small way imme- 
diately before the war, when the process of coal-curing 
was introduced, and so abundantly after it, when the pro- 
cess of flue-curing was perfected. The small amount of 
bright tobacco grown at this time was all used at home, 
and even here its advantages for manufacturing purposes 
were not widely known. The factories still demanded the 
rich dark grades; sweet sun-cured, wine-colored fillers, 
and waxy, mahogany wrappers. 

But in the seventies, ten or fifteen years after this, the 
bright tobaccos were in full demand all over the United 
States. The change had come about in this way. While 
Virginia and North Carolina were engaged in war, and 
their factories and trade were stopped for so many years, 
other states, and notably the western ones, Kentucky, 
Ohio and Missouri, entered entensively into the cultivation 
and manufacture of tobacco. Since heavy taxes had been 
laid and much capital was needed to enter this business, 
these states, which had suffered little from war, were able 
to do business on a much larger scale than the southern 
states, whose losses were so serious. They began in 1874 
a big system of advertisement, which put the Virginia 
factories at a great disadvantage; the latter were unaccus- 
tomed to this method of sale, and they were also unable 
to adopt it extensively. Virginia had been in the habit 
of selling, on its merits alone, about one-third of all of the 
manufactured tobacco used in the United States, and 
naturally felt that this long established reputation would 
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continue its sale. The manufacturers were slow to adver- 
tise even as much as they could. The results were that 
the Virginia tobaccos were not kept before the public, 
while the western brands were, and that the public, being 
unable to procure the former, acquired a taste for the latter. 
The new western tobacco was very different from the 
Virginia type. The plug was a soft, cheesy, sweet one, 
made from a variety of leaf called the White Burley, which 
had proved especially suited to the grassy soils of the 
western states, and which has since enjoyed an unrivalled 
reputation as a filler. The main quality which recom- 
mended it so highly for manufacturing purposes was its 
absorptive power. Being a tough, spongy, porous leaf, 
it would absorb flavoring to the amount of 25 to 40 per 
cent. of its own weight; the Virginia leaf had little absorp- 
tive power, and would funk and damage if too much sweet- 
ening material was put upon it. The western filler was 
also cheaper; the cost of production was less where fresh 
grass lands were used than where old worn-out soil was 
employed or where tiniber lands had to be cleared. More- 
over, the process of air-curing employed with the Burley 
leaf was less expensive than that of flue or coal-curing. 
Another advantageous quality was its mildness; it made a 
popular chew. With these points in its favor, it was natural 
that the western filler should be largely substituted for the 
_ Virginia filler. In the year 1881 the “Southern Planter” 
wrote as follows concerning this change: “The White 
Burley produced in the west has now thoroughly substi- 
tuted our dark grades, both for manufacturing and ship- 
ping, so much that few men in the trade have the courage 
to deal in either. Many plug manufacturers never go 
into the Tobacco Exchange (Richmond), and one shipper 
receives from an English correspondent an order to send 
no more Virginia leaf, as the White Burley now rules the 
roost.” The Richmond manufacturers were using at this 
time about five times as much Burley as Virginia leaf. 
This full substitution of western tobacco naturally re- 
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sulted in a smaller demand for the average Virginia filler, 
but it increased the demand for another grade, viz., the 
bright yellow type, which was being produced exten- 
sively at this time in the counties bordering on the North 
Carolina line. A fine golden wrapper was wanted to put 
around the plug formed of the Burley filler to beautify it; 
a combination of the Virginia bright leaf and the western 
mild leaf promised to meet popular demand and to make 
wide sales. The bright plug was introduced, and for ten 
years it ruled the market and was the rage and fashion of 
the domestic trade. 

Another potent influence in increasing the demand for 
bright tobacco in these years was the development of ciga- 
rette manufacture. This business was introduced to the 
world at the Exposition in Philadelphia in 1876 by John 
F. Allen & Co., of Richmond, Va., who made at that time 
a very creditable exhibit of their goods. They were not 
then at all aware, however, of the great future of cigarettes, 
for fine plug, fine cut and smoking tobaccos were their 
leading brands, and cigarettes were only packed for the 
trade in order to sell those brands. But no sooner were 
the new goods presented to the public than there arose a 
large and ever-increasing demand for them, and cigarette 
machines being invented soon after this, the business grew 
marvellously, far beyond the expectation of the firm which 
had introduced them.’ 

Another effect of the cigarette exhibit at the Exposition 


*The profitableness of the business will be seen from this short 
paragraph, appearing in the “Southern Tobacconist and Manu- 
facturer’s Record” for 1892, headed “Cigarette Millionaires.” 
“Major Lewis Ginter’s total wealth is valued now at $13,000,000; 
he made every cent of this in cigarettes. He might have been 
worth one-fourth as much more, for he had the habit of giving this 
much of his income regularly to charity. Mr. Francis Kinney 
is worth $10,000,000; George Arents, Maj. Ginter’s nephew, is 
worth $3,000,000; John Pope, Ginter’s partner, is worth $2,000,000. 
Mr. Wm. Marbury, Mr. P. Whitlock, Mr. Wm. S. Kimball, Mr. 
Butler of the Kinney Branch, Mr. Emery of Goodwin Branch, 
each have a million and over.” 
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was to increase the demand for bright tobacco abroad. 
The foreigner had gotten at this time his first taste of Vir- 
ginia bright leaf and he preferred it to the Turkish 
yellow leaf which had been his only dependence hitherto 
for smoking purposes. The foreign demand was stimu- 
lated also by the publications of Mr. John Ott, who had 
collected many favorable data on bright tobacco and had 
spread the information broadcast in pamphlet form all over 
England and America. He wrote concerning the foreign 
demand in 1876, “In observing the tendency of the trade, 
we find quite a demand is setting in from Europe for our 
‘sun-cured’ and ‘fancy brights,’ besides the usual call for 
what good heavy shipping we have to offer. Germany is 
taking with reasonable freedom sun-cured lugs, and Eng- 
land a great deal of bright yellow leaf.” This year marks 
the beginning of the bright export trade. Since that time 
Canada, Austria, England and France have all been giving 
annually larger orders for Virginia brights at prices vary- 
ing from 6 to 15 cents per pound. 

Changes in demand in the period of the nineties remain 
to be considered. We find that fashion as to plug tobacco 
has undergone a decided change. The golden wrapper 
which formed almost 12 to 15 per cent. of the cost of the 
plug had proved in many instances deceptive. As a fifty- 
cent wrapper might contain within it a four- or five-cent 
quality of filler, it was misleading, making a poor piece of 
tobacco appear as well as a good piece. Lacking also 
good chewing qualities, it was frequently pulled off the plug 
and thrown away. The bright plug ceased to be much in 
demand. A rich mahogany wrapper of fine texture and good 
chewing qualities was called for, and the gold tobacco was 
allowed to pile up on the shelves of the retail merchants 
for want of buyers. As the mahogany wrappers were more 
abundant than the yellow wrappers, the leading factories 
adopted them for their chief brands, and by means of ex- 
tensive advertising they greatly assisted in determining 
the new character of the trade. To compete with these 
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large factories, having popular and well established brands, 
it was necessary for smaller ones to employ the same 
wrappers om their goods; and soon all the manufacturers 
ceased to offer fabulous prices for the white wrappers, but 
relegated them to a place with cutters and granulated 
stock, which commanded lower prices. 

The demand for cigarette tobacoo also experienced 
a change, caused by the formation of the American Tobacco 
Company. The company exercised two effects upon the 
bright tobacco market, one of which was creditable, the 
other was not. In the company’s favor it can be said that by 
its large system of extensive advertisement throughout the 
United States and in foreign countries, which it has been 
able to carry out by reason of its enormous capital and 
profits, it built up a market for cigarettes that could not 
possibly have been gained by the individual competitive 
factories, working independently of each other. This ever 
widening market sustained, in spite of great over-produc- 
tion, fair prices all the while on the particular cutter grades. 
To the company’s discredit it can be said that it materially 
lowered the price to the producer on all grades of bright 
tobacco. 

Reviewing the export trade in the nineties, we note two 
new changes; first, the annual exportations were steadily 
decreasing from year to year; and secondly, bright tobacco 
was forming a much larger proportion of these exports. 
More “ brights” were going abroad now because they had 
fallen considerably in value, the foreign demand varying 
inversely as the price. The decrease in total exports was 
due to two causes: first, the cheapness of certain grades of 
tobacco in the West as compared with prices in Virginia; 
second, the contract system of buying employed by the 
“ regie ’’ monopolies. 

The first cause explains why Germany imported only 
one-third as much of Virginia tobacco at this time as it 
had done ten years before, and since Bremen is the chief 
open market of the Continent, the decrease in Germany’s 
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imports represented fairly the decrease in the imports of 
Europe. 

France, Italy, Austria and Spain have “regie ” monop- 
olies; that is to say, their tobacco industry is under the 
supervision and control of the government, and their leaf 
dealers, manufacturers, retailers, etc., are appointees of the 
government. All these countries, except Austria,’ have 
adopted the plan of giving their orders for Virginia tobacco 
by type samples to those who promise to supply them at 
the lowest figures. This system has injured Virginia’s 
trade in two ways; first, orders have been taken at such 
low figures that the buyers could not get Virginia tobacco 
at these prices and they have been forced to go west to fill 
their orders; second, the low bids have forced the buyers 
to fill their orders with the meanest grades of western 
tobacco, and this vile stuff has been shipped back to the 
different governments under the name of Virginia tobacco, 
and has thus greatly injured its reputation abroad.’ 

The following statistics of Virginia’s foreign shipments 


* Austria, however, though having a government monopoly in 
tobacco, is not subject to the same censure, for it has pursued 
quite a different plan in purchasing its supplies. This country 
buys its tobacco through its consul, who resides in Virginia, and 
who can see that it is to the interest of Austria, as well as Vir- 
ginia, to maintain reasonable prices. The long, broad, dark wrap- 
pers, suitable for making the Austrian cigars, and grown best in 
certain counties of Virginia, are always in strong demand at from 
II to 16 cents. 

*The contract system employed in these foreign countries has 
been introduced since the war, and of late years it has materially 
lowered the prices offered by them for tobacco, and has, conse- 
quently, greatly decreased the amount of Virginia’s exports. In 
the sixties France paid as high as 12 and 15 cents for her tobacco, 
and imported from Virginia annually about 8000 hogsheads; Italy 
paid 12 to 16 cents, and imported 4000 hogsheads; Spain paid 8 
to 10 cents, and imported 2500 hogsheads. At present France 
pays 5 and 6 cents, and imports 1200 hogsheads; Italy pays from 
8 to 12 cents, and imports about 1500 hogsheads. Spain gives 
such low prices, 3 and 4 cents, that it can practically get no Vir- 
ginia tobacco whatever; it imports about 12,000 to 20,000 hogs- 
heads of the commonest western tobacco to be found. 
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show how much her exports have decreased in the past 


ten years.’ 
Year. Hhds, Tobacco. Hhds. Stems. 
1884-85 23,070 2,802 
1885-86 28,700 3,218 
1886-87 21,376 2,812 
1887-88 22,063 2,647 
1888-89 19,230 1,369 
1889-90 21,417 1,731 
1890-91 19,829 1,465 
1891-92 19,705 1,631 
1892-93 14,676 1,375 
1893-94 15,212 1,116 


*New York Custom House. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE PLANTER. 


The most important and interesting facts in connection 
with the planter may be brought out in answering the 
following five enquiries: 


1. What has he considered burdens upon agriculture in 
general, and upon tobacco culture in particular? 

2. What has he done to remove these burdens? 

3. What has been his explanation of the general decline 
in prices? 

4. Does he study the wants of his market? 

5. To what extent has the price of tobacco made him 
restrict acreage and diversify crops? 


Section 1—What has the planter considered burdens upon 
agriculture in general, and upon tobacco culture in par- 
ticular? 

A review of the agricultural papers of the state shows 
that the farmers as a class have considered the following 
things burdensome: 1. Unequal and unnecessary taxation. 
2. Contracted currency. 3. Discriminating charges of rail- 
roads. 4. Trusts. 5. Trade exactions. 6. An over-supply 
of middlemen. They maintain that unequal taxation has 
arisen, first, from high protective tariffs, which have favored 
the manufacturing industries of the country and made 
abnormally high prices for manufactured goods, but left 
agricultural products unprotected. Secondly, they main- 
tain that the farmer’s property, being largely in land, farm 
stock and implements, is incapable of concealment, unlike 
money, bonds, stocks, and that therefore all his possessions 
are listed for taxation, while much more productive capital 
in other forms is totally exempt. The large accumulation 
of money in the United States Treasury in the year 1889 
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was considered sufficient proof that taxation had been 
unnecessarily heavy. The government was declared guilty 
of cheapening the price of products of the field by con- 
tracting the currency, taking it out of the pockets of the 
people and out of circulation without necessity. This con- 
traction of currency was believed by many farmers to be 
the underlying cause of their troubles. Give them free 
coinage of silver, more money, they argued, and their griev- 
ances would end. Their faith in the white metal was as 
unbounded as many of their arguments in support of its 
free coinage were groundless and unsound. The majority 
of Virginia farmers are “ silverites,” but contrary to the 
general impression on this subject, there are many among 
them who favor only the yellow metal. The chief agricul- 
tural paper of the state * has always firmly held to the single 
gold standard, and its able support of that side of the ques- 
tion has made some monometallists among the planters. 

The agricultural papers are full of accounts o1 discrimi- 
nating rates and exorbitant charges by railroads. By 
means of the table of transportation rates in the report of 
the United States Agricultural Department for June, 1890, 
an interesting comparison was made between the rates in 
Virginia and those of other states. Rates on agricultural 
implements to New York City from Erie were 18 cts. per 
ewt.; from Cleveland, 214 cts.; from Detroit, 22} cts.; from 
Cincinnati, 26 cts.; from Chicago, 30 cts.; and the rates 
on carloads of sheep from all these places to New York 
were about 2 cts. lower still per cwt. In Virginia the rates 
of transportation from Richmond to South Hill, a distance 
of about 90 miles on the Atlantic & Danville R. R., were 
on groceries 17 cts. per cwt. and on first-class goods 55 cts.; 
on sheep in crates they were $1.75 per cwt. gross. 

The rates have been made to favor long hauls as against 
short ones, or in other words, the manufacturer and the 
dealer have been favored in being allowed cut rates, while 
the producers have been compelled to pay full charges. 


*“ Southern Planter,” of Richmond, Va. 
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Nothing need be said of trusts. The intense hatred of 
the farmers for combinations of all sorts is well known. 
They believe that “ combines ” have no redeeming features 
whatever, and curiously many have begun to regard indus- 
trial organizations of all kinds among town people as 
partaking more or less of the nature of trusts. All organi- 
zations of merchants, boards of trade, bankers’ associations 
and incorporated stock companies are considered by many 
farmers to be trusts whose purpose is to oppress. Accord- 
ing to this reasoning they should apply the same oppro- 
brious name to their own clubs and agricultural societies. 

By trade exactions the farmers mean excessive charges 
by warehousemen for small services rendered. They claim 
that the warehousemen act as factors and not as commission 
merchants, that they speculate on the farmer’s produce, 
buying it themselves and selling at a profit rather than 
seeking to get the highest price for the farmer. 

The middlemen, according to the majority of the farmers, 
are the factors, brokers, commission merchants, canvassers, 
dealers, drummers, peddlers, pin-hookers, speculators, 
sharpers, traders, etc. The farmers claim that these men 
are more numerous than necessary; that the same amount 
of work could be done by a smaller number of men, and 
that they have the unnecessary ones to support. 

Of the six evils to agriculture named above, four are 
considered to rest with peculiar weight upon tobacco 
culture, viz., taxation, trusts, trade exactions and middle- 
men. The farmers say that the tax has been a double one 
on them, that they have paid it first in the fall of. price of 
the leaf and again in purchasing the manufactured product. 
The tax lowered the price of leaf in three ways: first, it 
limited consumption; second, it only allowed licensed 
dealers to purchase tobacco; third, when the tax was very 
heavy it placed the manufacturer’s main chance for profit 
in the reduction of the price of leaf. Since the other costs, 
of labor, material and tax were all fixed in amount, a wider 
sale of the manufactured product could only be had by 
reducing the price, which could only come through a reduc- 
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tion in price of the leaf, since this was the only variable 
element in the composite price for the finished product. 

The combination that most actively arouses the antag- 
onism of the planter is the American Tobacco Company. 
One has but to mention the word combine or monopoly to 
a farmer to bring forth burning maledictions against this 
company. He believes that this one organization has done 
more to lower prices and to make tobacco-growing un- 
profitable than all other causes combined. But another 
form of union to which he points as having greatly lessened 
competition in the medium-sized markets is that of con- 
certed action on the part of the tobacconists and bankers, 
a mutual understanding among them to guard well each 
other’s interests. It is said, and it is true, that most of 
the large tobacco dealers, or factory owners, in a town are 
large stockholders in the banks. It is claimed that if these 
men expect to need a large amount of money to make 
special purchases they instruct the men in the banks to let 
no small amounts go out until they are first accommodated. 
Many of the buyers on these markets are men of small 
means, speculators, who borrow small sums from the banks 
for a few days, enter the market and make things lively 
trying to turn over their money. Since these small buyers 
cannot get accommodation at the bank, they are unable to 
make purchases—the business being conducted on a cash 
basis—and therefore the number of buyers in these small 
markets is lessened, prices fall, and the market awaits the 
pleasure of the moneyed stockholders. 

As to the trade exactions complained of, the warehouse 
charges, they assert that these have been much higher under 
the system of private inspection and private warehouses 
than they were just after the war under the system of state 
inspection and public warehouses. Most of the tobacco 
was then sold in hogsheads, under the supervision of the 
state, samplers being appointed by the Governor. Inspec- 
tion was necessary to insure the buyer, as tobacco was 
often nested, common tobacco being hid inside the good, 
and sometimes trash, such as stones or sticks, put inside of 
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this. The bulk of Virginia’s tobacco was exported at that 
time, and without inspection its reputation could not have 
been maintained abroad. But when bright tobacco began 
to flood the markets, which was sold for the most part on 
the warehouse floor, not packed in hogsheads, but scattered 
in small piles, where the buyer could examine easily for 
himself the quality of the tobacco, inspection was no longer 
necessary. Accordingly, in the year 1874 a change was 
made in the laws which allowed all loose tobacco to be sold 
without governmental inspection. Three years later state 
inspection was abolished altogether, and the trade was given 
the right to elect its own inspectors and to make its own 
charges. The farmers claim that these charges are higher 
than formerly. 


*The following comparison of charges under the old and new 


system is taken from the “ Progressive Farmer ”: 

“Let us contrast the sales of 10 hogsheads of tobacco sold under 
the old regime and under prices mow (1889) charged by the ware- 
housemen generally. 

OLD CHARGES. 


Inspection and warehouse charges on 10 hhds. tobacco 


Commission charge selling 10 hhds. at $1.00 each...... 10.00 
Full charge paid by planter.............ceseseeeees $ 24.50 
Paid to the State 30 cts. per hhd. on 10 hhds........... 3.00 


PRESENT CHARGES. 
Weighing 15,000 pounds at 10 cents per 100 pounds....$ 15.00 


Auction fees, say on 50 piles at 25 cents each.......... 12.50 

Commission on 15,000 pounds sold at 10 cents per pound 
OF PET COME. 37.50 
$ 65.00 


Showing that warehousemen now charge over three times as much 
as was formerly paid inspectors for like service when sold in hhds. 


LOOSE TOBACCO. 


Old charges on fifteen thousand pounds...............- $ 24.00 
Present warehouse charges 
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Section 2.—What has the planter done to remove his 
burdens? 

For the most part he has talked and done nothing. He 
has envied the well-to-do and abused those in authority 
whom he considered responsible for the oppressive laws. 
At times, however, he has attempted more and with varying 
degrees of success. He has believed that unjust laws were 
his burdens, that relief from them could come only through 
the legislature, and therefore he has directed his efforts 
towards influencing the actions of this body. The earliest 
attempt of the farmers within our period of study to shape 
legislation was in the year 1866, when they were suffering 
so much for the want of capital and labor. In November 
of that year there assembled in Richmond a body of agri- 
culturalists called “ The Virginia State Agricultural Society 
of Virginia Farmers.” The object of the meeting was to 
advise as to the best methods to pursue in agriculture 
under the new and harsh conditions which the war had 
imposed; to discuss the relative merits of the slave system 
and hired labor; and finally to devise some means of getting 
more labor and money with which to cultivate their lands. 
Committees were appointed who returned full reports to 
the convention for its consideration and endorsement. The 
one on usury laws submitted a resolution which advised the 
legislature to repeal the existing laws, which oniy allowed 
a maximum rate of 6 per cent. interest, and to enact a law 
which, while leaving 6 per cent. as the legal rate, should also 
declare that contracts for any higher rate whatever should 
be valid, provided they had been made in writing. A bill 
to this effect was drafted by the convention and presented 
to the legislature. It failed of passage at the time, but in 
1870 a similar bill became a law, showing that the farmers’ 
demand had not been altogether unheeded. The legal 
maximum rate of interest was raised from 6 to 12 per cent. 
The resolution of the Labor Committee, sent to the legis- 
lature, advised that body to encourage immigration, and to 
that end to make necessary appropriations. This was not 
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without effect, for later a Board of Immigration was formed, 
under whose supervision were issued many pamphlets and 
handbooks presenting the resources and natural advan- 
tages of Virginia and aiding greatly in bringing people and 
money into the state. 

In the year 1874, when the trade of Richmond endea- 
vored to abolish the state inspection laws, the farmers 
brought very strong and effective influence to bear upon 
the legislature. The planters desired the retention of state 
inspection under sworn bonded inspectors, appointed by 
the Governor, and charges regulated by law. They feared 
to surrender to the trade the appointment of private inspec- 
tors under rules, regulations and charges of the so-called 
tobacco exchanges, which they believed were always ready 
and anxious to take undue advantage. To meet the orga- 
nized trade they decided to organize themselves; and fifteen 
counties in the heart of the tobacco-growing district of the 
state began holding public meetings, in which the action 
of the Richmond trade was denounced as a deliberate 
attempt to rob the planter of his natural rights, and resolu- 
tion after resolution was drafted petitioning the lawmakers 
in Richmond to retain at all hazards the old inspection 
laws. A few able representatives were persuaded to take 
the planter’s side in the contest and the result was a victory 
for the farmers. State inspection was then retained, 
although later, in the legislature of 1877-1878, these laws 
were changed. As to the tobacco tax, the legislature has 
always been on the side of the farmers, trying constantly 
to persuade congress to reduce it further. The planter 
has fought the tax from the first, and has forced reduction 
as far as he could by denouncing the iniquitous exaction 
through the papers and by returning to the legislature those 
members who worked hardest for the reduction. To rid 
themselves of high tariffs they have regularly voted the 
Democratic ticket; to get relief from trade exactions, rail- 
road discriminations and middlemen they have worked 
through the organization of the Farmers’ Alliance. 


| 
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This order first entered the state in the year 1887. By 
the year 1891 it had formed Alliances in 96 different 
counties, had started 20 County Alliance stores, had estab- 
lished five district exchanges, each with a capital stock of 
$2,000, and had gained the large membership of 35,000. Its 
purpose at first seemed a strictly business one, and as a 
business organization it prospered and proved very helpful 
to its members. Later its whole purpose seemed political, 
and as a political body it has not been successful. With 
business ends in view it had endeavored to establish closer 
relations between the agriculturists on the one hand and 
the merchants and manufacturers on the other, to give the 
farmers the benefit of buying goods in large quantities 
and to save them the profits of many unnecessary middle- 
men. Farm supplies and various manufactured goods 
could be bought in the Alliance stores at factory prices 
plus the freight, which generally saved them 25 per cent. 
on their purchases. The district exchanges in the larger 
cities saved them from 30 to 40 per cent. on farm imple- 
ments, fertilizers, salt, etc. The Alliance fertilizer factory 
near Richmond, capitalized at $5,000, reduced the price on 
most brands of fertilizer sold in Virginia at least 25 per 
cent. 

To save themselves from heavy warehouse charges, the 
Alliance built several warehouses and undertook to run 
them at lower rates than were generally charged. They 
opened with fair promise, but soon found that the patronage 
was not sufficient to justify the reduction made in rates and 
were forced to raise them or close. This shows that the 
evil of excessive warehouse charges was imaginary and not 
real; competition having made the charges as low as would 
support the business. 

In the year 1891 the Farmers’ Alliance went into politics 
and gained a large representation in the General Assembly. 
The Alliance representation in the Senate at this time was 
one-fourth of its membership, and in the House of Delegates 
one-half. The Alliance men in the General Assembly out- 
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numbered either of the old parties, Democrat as well as 
Republican, and in the lower house the party was as strong 
as the Democrats and Republicans combined. The farmers 
held at last the long-coveted power of making laws, and 
they determined to enact a number sufficient to save them- 
selves from all present embarrassments and to provide 
against all future contingencies. Their railroad bill was an 
interesting one, though drastic, far-reaching and imprac- 
ticable, as were also some of the other measures proposed 
against trusts and national banks. These bills embraced 
such wide and varied interests that no body of sensible men 
could be persuaded to pass them until their full effects had 
been well weighed and duly considered. Free discussion 
of the bills brought out their imperfections and made many 
of the most loyal Alliance members vote against them. 
The forces divided, the minority gained the balance of 
power and none of their proposed bills became laws. The 
few really practical bills introduced, those dealing with 
fertilizers, seeds, cattle diseases, etc., which would have 
proved of material benefit to the farmer, received only the 
smallest share of attention. The farmers would not con- 
sider bills so small in their requirements; they must needs 
make great laws or none. With the power in their own 
hands they were unable to use it to advantage. 

Section 3.—The explanation given by the planters for 
general decline in prices. 

All planters agree that there has been a gradual fall in 
the price of tobacco since the war, but they differ as to the 
amount of the fall and as to its causes. A few hold that 
tobacco has maintained a higher price than any other 
farm product; that the prices of all products have declined 
by reason of the steadily contracting volume of the cur- 
rency, but that the price on tobacco has been lowered less 
than that of any other product by reason of the ever 
increasing demand for it. They claim, too, that the far- 
mers do not bring as good a quality of tobacco to the 
markets now as formerly; that present prices of inferior 
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have been compared with past prices of good tobacco, 
and that in this way prices have seemed to decline. They 
admit that prices fluctuate a good deal, that in particular 
years the general prices have been low, and that of late 
years the prices on certain grades have been lower than 
ever before, but they attribute the fall in prices to over- 
production, to bad seasons, bad management, and not to 
burdensome laws, combines, trade exactions, etc., which 
they consider only minor causes. Taking for example 
the year 1878, when prices on all grades were exceedingly 
low, the average price in the United States being 5 cents, 
and in Virginia only 4.8 cents; they calculate the stocks 
on hand in the principal markets of the world, viz., London, 
Liverpool, Bremen, New Orleans, Baltimore and New 
York, and find that the increase in stocks in the year 1878 
over that of 1875 was 70,115 hogsheads, and that all this 
was of very inferior quality. Reviewing next the report 
of the Agricultural Department, they see that the four 
years immediately preceding 1878 were those of enormous 
increase in production all over the United States, and that 
since the year 1874, when hardly half a crop was grown 
on account of extremely bad seasons, and when prices 
were abnormally high by reason of the small supply on 
hand, the farmers had been planting more and more every 
year until they finally glutted the market in 1877. As 
conclusive proof that over-production was the main cause 
of low prices at this time, and not, as some claimed, the 
agitation of the tax, or the general stagnation in business 
due to the panic of ’73, they give the figures of production 
in those years, which certainly strengthen their statements. 


For United States. Price. 
1874 178,355,000 Ibs. 13.1 
1875 379,347,000 “ 8. 
1876 381,002,000 « 7.4 


1877 581,500,000 « 5. (?) 
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Ten years later, in 1886 and 1887, prices were again very 
low, and especially on all medium grades of both dark and 
bright tobacco. One explanation given by them was that 
the farmer had become daft in regard to curing all his 
tobacco yellow, that he had attempted to flue-cure for 
“brights ” when his tobacco had not yellowed well on the 
hill; another was that the farmer had used tand unsuited 
to the type and had without reason followed the general 
maxim of “the lower the price, the larger the crop.” 

These explanations of prices are accepted by a few well-to- 
do, progressive farmers who own large, well-kept estates and 
who have money enough for their own farms and also for 
small investments in the towns and cities. They are not 
at all satisfactory, however, to the great majority of far- 
mers, who either possess only a few acres, or else are 
tenants, raising crops on shares. Having worked hard to 
raise the finest tobacco possible and having received every 
year less and less money for the same quality, they claim, 
first, that tobacco has suffered a reduction in price not 
only common to all farm products, but one peculiar to itself, 
and secondly, that this reduction is due not to the farmer 
or any of his methods, but to causes which at present are 
entirely beyond his control. 

To prove the first point they give accounts of actual 
sales in different years. A farmer from Louisa County, 
who is a skilled hand in tobacco culture, brought to the 
Richmond market in 1877 a crop of sun-cured tobacco 
raised on three acres of land, for which he received for his 
best grades from 25 to 43 cents per pound and for his 
lowest grades from 8 to 15 cents per pound. In 1895 he 
carried to the same market a crop of the same size, same 
quality, raised by the same hands and on the same soil, 
the land in the meantime greatly improved. Tobacco was 
low, but by reason of the good quality of this lot he ex- 
pected to realize on his highest grade from 10 to 15 cents 
per pound and for the lowest from 5 to 8 cents. What he 
did receive was for the highest from 7 to 9 cents, and for 
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his lowest from 4 to 6 cents. Another expert farmer from 
the same county averaged in 1888 12% cents per pound 
all around, and in 1892 for the same grades only 9 cents 
average. Bright wrappers some years after the war sold 
from 50 to 70 cents, and some brought as much as $1.50 
to $2 per pound. They now range from 12 to 40 cents 
and seldom go so high as 50 or 60 cents. Cutters brought 
in 1885 from 15 to 30 cents; they now bring only 8 to 22 
cents. The quotations of the bright tobacco market of 
Danville are indicative of the fall in prices. For the three 
years of 1883, ’84 and ’85 the average price on all grades 
was 13.3 cents, while for 1892, ’93 and ’94 it was only 7.8 
cents. Such facts as these afford proof enough to the 
majority of farmers that prices of tobacco have suffered 
an enormous decline in the last few years. Their reasons 
for it would be the formation of the American Tobacco 
Company, the small combinations among agents buying 
for different factories, and the fact that the large manufac- 
turers own much stock in the banks. They would admit, 
too, that over-production had in some degree affected prices, 
but they have no patience with the theory which lays all 
blame at the farmer’s door. 

Section 4.—Does the planter study the wants of his 
market? 

The average planter makes very little effort to learn the 
demands of his market. As one knows him better, he 
becomes more and more convinced of this lamentable fact. 
The farmer rarely reads a newspaper, seldom goes ten 
miles from home, and consequently has to depend almost 
entirely on hearsay for a knowledge of his market. He is 
so constantly employed with his farm duties that he can 
spare no time in finding whether or not he is making a 
salable product. He sees his market once a year, the 
day on which he sells his crop, and judges of its future 
requirements by its present wants. He never visits other 
markets nor reads reports oi them, and consequently his 
idea of the actual demands of the general tobacco market 
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is exceedingly vague. If he is willing to adapt his pro- 
duction to varying demands, his imperfect knowledge will 
frequently lead him to make improper changes. When he 
is not guided by custom he is misled by ignorance. The 
tobacco journals generally note any decided changes occur- 
ring in the markets’ wants and advise wisely as to the best 
grades to raise, but the farmers as a class do not read the 
journals. A small minority of the planters in the state, 
however, act more rationally. Some of these are Virginia 
farmers bred and born, but a number of them are immi- 
grants from the north and west who have recently moved 
to the state. By farming on business principles, studying 
first their markets and then furnishing them with suitable 
supplies, they have succeeded where others have failed. 
An able lawyer of Amelia Court House gives this case 
of successful farming which has come under his own obser- 
vation: Ten years ago, he said, the land in Amelia County, 
five miles south of Amelia Court House, was delinquent 
for taxes. The farmers cultivating it were getting poorer 
and poorer every yéar. Some Pennsylvania farmers 
moved in, bought the land, and after a little improvement 
and manuring began to grow a particular grade of export 
tobacco called the Austrian Wrapper, used in Austria for 
cigars. This grade brings from 12 to 15 cents per pound. 
To-day these farmers have paid for their lands, put them in 
fine condition, built good houses, and their prospects are 
fine for becoming rich farmers. None of their lands can 
be bought or rented now for reasonable sums since they 
have proved so profitable in the hands of their owners. 
Another planter of the same county who specialized on a 
heavy dark export grade, employing the intensive system 
of cultivation, reported as follows: “I planted 17 acres in 
tobacco on my farm in the year 1892, on which I used 
about 6% tons of fertilizer. I raised on these 17 acres 
and sold in the Richmond market about 25,750 pounds for 
$3,006.42, less freight and commission. In the year 1890 
I raised on about 17% acres upwards of 27,000 pounds 
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and sold it for $2,400.” A Halifax County planter, who 
had specialized on a grade of bright tobacco, writes that 
he netted in 1895 $6,500 on 22 acres, which is an average 
of $282.46 to the acre. 

Such have been the profits for a few planters who have 
specialized in their production and succeeded in meeting 
profitably the market’s demands. The Commissioner of 
Agriculture states that in those counties where there is 
most specialization in production and diversification of 
crops (Piedmont, Tidewater and Valley), the farmers have 
a large number of clubs, are more regular in their attend- 
ance on the Farmers’ Institutes, and take more agricultural 
papers. The editor of the “ Southern Planter ” of Richmond 
states that immigrant farmers as a rule take one or two agri- 
cultural papers. This may explain in a measure their suc- 
cess. This taste or desire for reading is wanting in the 
Virginia farmer, and must be cultivated if he is to compete 
successfully with those who farm on scientific principles. 

Section 5.—To what extent have the low prices of tobacco 
made farmers restrict acreage and diversify crops? 

Virginia planters are not raising at present as much 
tobacco as they did 8 or 10 years ago. The low price of 
the staple product has compelled a diversification of crops 
in many localities with intensified farming for the old 
crops, and with extensive farming for pasturage, stock 
raising, etc. In the Piedmont counties fruits have been 
substituted for tobacco; in parts of Middle Virginia, grain, 
hay and stocks; in the Tidewater counties, trucks and vege- 
tables. In the report of the Commissioner of Agriculture 
for 1888 there were only 23 counties which reported 
tobacco as the main money crop, while there were 53 which 
reported grain; 11, trucks; 4, fruits, and 4, peanuts. Ten 
years before this at least 30 would have reported tobacco 
as their chief dependence for money. Several mountain 
counties in the western part of the state, Giles, Craig and 
Greene, which six or seven years ago were large producers 
of tobacco, have of recent years grown none whatever. 
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The land here being very hilly and steep, was washed into 
gullies soon after clearing, and as the fertilizer went with 
the loam of the soil to the low lands at every freshet, the 
soil was soon rendered unfit for tobacco and the crop had 
to be abandoned. In the year 1888, out of 18 counties 
reporting, 16 declared an increase in the raising of horses, 
9 in cattle, 13 in poultry for market, 12 in garden 
vegetables. The restriction of acreage in the last four 
years for 16 main tobacco counties is represented in the 
table given below.’ 


* Per cent. of acreage planted in tobacco in 16 tobacco counties 
of Virginia for the four years, 1891-1804: 


CounTigs. 1894. 1893. 1892. 1891. 
62 100 100 
een 7 95 100 100 
Franklin ....... npn 65 76 75 85 
67 89 100 96 
Appomattox ........... 87 100 100 
Cumberland ............ 67 90 ied 100 
62 99 110 105 
80 100 
Campbell .......... pyar 70 90 105 
Charlotte ........ jeune 78 90 100 88 
Lunenburg ........... ‘als 88 90 90 90 
Mecklenburg ........... 70 97 100 110 
70 90 80 83 
65 81 100 100 
60 100 90 96 


From reports of Commissioner of Agriculture in Virginia. 


PART IL 
MANUFACTURE. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue RELATIVE RANK OF VIRGINIA AMONG THE 
Topacco STATES. 


“To the state of Virginia the commercial world is in- 
debted for the rise and progress of the tobacco trade, and 
to Virginia manufacturers the trade owes whatever of good 
there is to be found in the manifold improvements that 
have been made in the form and quality of the various 
brands embraced under the general name of plug tobacco.” 
Such was the tribute paid to Virginia in the early sixties 
by J. L. Bishop in his “ History of American Manufac- 
tures.” The state manufactured at this time 75 per cent. 
of the total product made in the United States. Until 
the last ten years she led all the states in the amount 
of plug tobacco made, and prior to 1881 she stood first in 
the total amount of all manufactured tobacco products; a 
few years after this she was overtaken and outstripped by 
Missouri. In the year 1880 Virginia manufactured more 
tobacco than the three states of New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania together, or the four states of Kentucky, 
Missouri, Arkansas and Tennessee, or the eight states of 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas 
and Nebraska. Virginia had the same precedence in the 
matter of revenue paid. The state manufactured more than 
twice as much as both Maryland and North Carolina and 
paid more than twice the revenue of these two states. 
Virginia’s contribution to the total revenue of the United 
States from all sources was in 1880 13.8 per cent., and to 
the revenue from plug, smoking and fine-cut it was 24} 
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per cent.; in 1893 her contributions were only 8 per cent. 
and I1¢ per cent. respectively. In the manufacture of 
cigarettes the state has always maintained a prominent posi- 
tion. In 1886 she ranked second to New York, the leading 
state. At present she holds the third place, North Carolina 
having surpassed her. The state has played a compara- 
tively inconspicuous part in the cigar industry. In his 
Census Report of 1880, J. R. Dodge does not even reckon 
Virginia in his list of cigar states. The table below, pre- 
pared from the Census and Internal Revenue Reports, gives 
the comparative rank of the tobacco states for the years 
1880 and 1890. The amount of raw material used and the 
tobacco consumed in the manufacture have been the 
criterion for determining relative superiority. 


In plug and 


In all products. em, In cigarettes. In cigars. 
smoking. 

1880. 1890. 1880. 1890. 1880. 1890. 1880. 1890. 

Va. Mo. Va. “Mo. coos BY, N. Y. Pa. 

N. Y. Va. N.J. Va. coos NIC, Pa. N.Y. 

N.J. N.Y. Mo. Va. 

Mo. N.J. N.Y. N.C. .... La, Til. 


Oo N.C. N.C. Ky. sees Md. Cal. Fila. 


N.C. O. oO. oO. Md. Cal. 
Pa. Ky. «vs @ Mich. Mich. 
Ill. ‘Pa. Ky. Mich. .... N.J. Mass. Mass. 
Ky. Md. Md. Md. concn x Wis. Md. 
10 Mich. Mich. Mich. IIl. ice Mo. Wis. 
11 Md. Wis. Wis. N.J. Va. 
12 Wis. Wis. Pa. Pa. Ind. N.J. 
13 Cal. La. La. W.Va. .... Tex. Fla. Mont. 


Del. Tenn. .... W.Va. La. Mo. 


14 La. Mass. ee 

15 Del. W.Va. Mass. La. .+++ Mich. Ky. Ind. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue History or Tospacco MANUFACTURE. 


The periods of time taken for the study of Manufacture 
are identical with those for Production. The first period 
(1860-1871) was marked by a war and heavy taxation; the 
second (1871-1885) was marked by the monetary panic of 
1873, the lowering of the tax, the influx of northern and 
foreign capital, and the rise of the cigarette and rehandling 
establishments; the third (1885-1894) was marked by reck- 
less competition, the formation of the American Tobacco 
Company, and the panic of 1893. 


SecTION 1.—1860-1871. 


Prior to the war the manufacture of tobacco was dis- 
tributed throughout the whole tobacco-producing section 
of the state. Not only was a crude form of it found in the 
homes of the planters, but the tobacco factories were scat- 
tered throughout the country districts and were not con- 
fined alone to the cities and towns as at present. The 
towns were small, few railroads were built, the hands were 
hired for the year instead of by the day, the regular method 
for disposing of goods was through consignment to com- 
mission merchants, the general movement of the trade was 
slow, and under such conditions a country factory enjoyed 
almost the same advantages as a city factory, and its loca- 
tion would be determined as much by the nature of leaf 
grown in a particular section as by any other consideration. 
In 1860 there were 252 tobacco factories in Virginia. Of 
these, 109, as stated by the oldest manufacturers, were in 
Richmond, Petersburg, Lynchburg and Danville; the re- 
maining 143 being distributed then throughout the country 
districts and among the small towns. Of the thirty gen- 
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erally recognized tobacco counties, there were nineteen 
which could claim manufactories. 

But six or seven years after the war the country factories 
had all disappeared. In 1870 there were only 131 factories 
in the state, and 37 of these made “ cigars and tobacco.” 
Twelve counties which had, in 1860, 88 factories had only 
17 in 1870, and seven counties which had 21 factories in the 
former year had none in the latter. Many city factories 
had also disappeared. Before the war Richmond had 50 
factories, Lynchburg 35 and Danville 10; but after it Rich- 
mond had only 38, Lynchburg 16 and Danville 6. 

There were two causes for the disappearance of the fac- 
tories—the civil war and the heavy taxes. The oppressive 
effects of the latter were felt acutely because of the heavy 
losses sustained in the former. The war had left the manu- 
facturers with their empty factories and rusted machinery, 
but with no labor, no money and with little credit. A few 
were fortunate enough to save during the war several hun- 
dred pounds of manufactured tobacco and were able to 
raise with this the necessary cash for paying taxes and con- 
tinuing business, but the majority had only their knowledge 
and skill in the art of manufacture as capital to start with 
after the war, and had to depend entirely on the advances 
of their old commission merchants for taxes and running 
expenses. The tax originated in the act of July Ist, 1862, 
and went into effect the following September. At first it 
was deemed necessary for procuring revenue for carrying 
on the military operations of the government, and it was 
afterwards continued to provide for the payment of the 
debt and for pensions. The rate of taxation was not uni- 
form. On different grades of manufactured tobacco it 
varied from 2 to 40 cts. per pound; on snuff from 20 to 40 
cts. per pound; on cigars from $1.50 to $40.00 per thousand; 
on cigarettes from 40 cts. to $3.00 per thousand. Under 
some of the early laws the tax was made partly specific and 
partly ad valorem, with the view of bringing the quality 
and price of the goods in as elements determining the 
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amount of the tax. This method was found to be imprac- 
ticable, and later the stamp system was introduced, which 
was soon followed by the system of uniform taxation. The 
uniform tax has proved most satisfactory both to the manu- 
facturer and to the internal revenue officers. It is easily 
complied with and easily collected. The uniform system 
was adopted on June 6th, 1872, and no other changes 
except those of repeated reductions have been made in the 
taxes since that time. 

The effects of the different taxes have been numerous and 
interesting; they were not fully realized, however, for some 
years after they were first imposed, since it was as late as 
1872 before they were thoroughly collected. Previous to 
this many factories had been evading the tax, and actually 
living on it as a profit, by imitating the inspector’s stencil 
marks or by using repeatedly the same stamps on different 
packages. The country factories, and notably those in the 
mountain districts remote from the railroads, having a local 
trade supplied by wagons, paid little regard to the revenue 
laws, but like moonshiners making apple brandy, they be- 
lieved that one stamp on a box or barrel could be made to 
answer all revenue requirements until it was completely 
worn out. Manufacturers in certain districts off the officer’s 
beat were threatened with a raid if the proprietor did not 
at least make a show of buying stamps once a quarter to the 
extent of ten dollars’ worth, to keep up an excuse for having 
internal revenue officers. The city manufacturers also found 
this blockading business a profitable one. All but four in 
Danville engaged in it, and one is reported as having sold 
tobacco in Baltimore at 40 cts. per pound when this figure 
barely covered the tax itself. This evasion of course 
seriously interfered with the business of honest manufac- 
turers and its practice soon became very disreputable. By 
1873 blockading had been practically abandoned altogether. 
But the form of the tax, being a graded one, furnished for 
some years another opportunity to cheat the Government, 
and manufacturers, as a class, availed themselves of it. 
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Before 1872 the tax on manufactured tobacco was uneven, 
there being two rates, 16 and 32 cts. per pound. It was 
the Government’s intention that 32 cts. should be generally 
paid, the law stating that 16 cts. could only be paid on 
“smoking tobacco, made exclusively of stems, or of leaf 
with all the stems in it, and so sold; the leaf not having 
been previously stripped, butted, or rolled, and from which 
no part of the stems had been separated by sifting, stripping, 
or dressing, or in any other manner, either before, during, 
or after the process of manufacture.” As this made the 
rate of the tax depend entirely on the process of manufac- 
ture it opened a wide door for fraud. The manufacturer 
would claim to cut his highest priced smoking tobacco, in 
the words of the law, “ with all the stems in,” and therefore 
refuse to pay more than 16 cts. to the pound. He also 
claimed to have the right to manufacture, cut or granulate 
his tobacco, the raw leaf event having been previously sub- 
mitted to a process of sweetening, and, if the final pro- 
duct contained all or more than all of the stems natural 
to the leaf, to be entitled to sell it under the 16-cts. 
tax. Moreover, as the law required all chewing tobacco 
to pay 32 cts. per pound, the lowest grades of plug and 
twist were made to pay a tax double the amount of the one 
which the highest priced grades of smoking tobacco paid, 
notwithstanding the fact that the latter sold at double the 
price of the former; and as long cut smoking tobacco, espec- 
ially when first sweetened, could be used instead of fine-cut 
for chewing purposes, some chewing tobacco was made to 
pay only 16 cts., while the cheapest grades of plug were 
always required to pay 32 cts. The difficulty of a fair col- 
lection of the tax lay in the fact that the manufacturer 
claimed that he had no possible way of telling whether his 
tobacco was to be used for chewing or smoking purposes. 
The introduction of the uniform system of taxation obviated 
this difficulty, and in the year following its adoption (1873) 
the unprecedented quantity of 114,789,208 pounds of tobacco 
in its various forms was returned for taxation, being a 
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quantity in excess of the previous fiscal year of 19,579,889 
pounds. The total revenue collections had decreased only 
4y;5 per cent., though there had been a reduction in the tax 
of 22} per cent. 

Another unjust and discriminating effect of the tax was 
caused by the system of collection at the export ware- 
houses. A law passed on July 20th, 1868, authorized the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue to designate and estab- 
lish at any port of entry in the United States warehouses 
for the storage of manufactured tobacco and snuff in bond, 
intended for exportation, while at the same time it author- 
ized the collector in charge of exports to issue a permit for 
the withdrawal of such tobacco and snuff for consumption 
after the tax had been paid. There were established by 
this act 15 bonded warehouses: one in Boston, five in New 
York, four in Philadelphia, two in Baltimore, one in Rich- 
mond, one in New Orleans, and one in San Francisco. The 
provision in the law allowing the withdrawal of tobacco 
after the tax had been paid gave to the manufacturers sell- 
ing in such cities the chance to use these export warehouses 
as storage rooms, and they began to place goods in bond 
which were in reality consigned to jobbers and were never 
intended for export. In 1871 less than half of the tobacco 
bonded was actually exported. From eight warehouses in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, San Francisco and 
Portland (Oregon) only 437,495 pounds were exported, out 
of 9,437,257 pounds that were bonded. In 1870 only a little 
over two-fifths of that bonded was exported. The jobbers 
would wait until the market offered highest prices, pay the 
tax, withdraw the goods and sell them to their regular 
customers, receiving in this way about four or five months’ 
credit and getting always the best prices that the market 
afforded. This advantage given by the Government to the 
jobbers in these seaport cities over those in other places 
caused much dissatisfaction. The demand was soon made 
by the merchants, as a class, that such warehouses should 
be established in all large cities or else they should be 
abolished altogether. The latter was done in 1872. 
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The many disturbances occasioned in the sensitive life 
of the industry by reason of the different agitations of the 
tax have been as numerous as the proposals and discussions 
of changes themselves, though the nature of these disturb- 
ances has always been the same. The regular effect on 
every occasion has been that the talk of lowering the tax 
has depressed manufacture for a time, and discussions as to 
raising it have always temporarily stimulated the industry. 

But in addition to these general effects of the taxes felt 
by all manufacturers, certain effects were realized by those 
of Virginia as by those of no other state. The tax being 
very heavy and requiring a large bond, forced out of busi- 
ness men of limited means and concentrated manufacturing 
interests in the hands of the few who were able to raise 
from their commission merchants sufficient funds to meet 
the requirements. This favored the moneyed men and the 
moneyed states, and coming at a time when Virginia was 
financially depressed, resulted in effecting a virtual transfer 
from Virginia to other more wealthy states of a large part 
of her natural industry. ~ 


SECTION 2.—1871-1885. 


By 1871 the manufacturers had recovered in a great 
measure from the losses sustained in the war. They had 
also become better used to the tax, had made some money, 
and had begun to enlarge their business and extend their 
trade. The next fourteen years were characterized by ex- 
ceptional growth in all sorts of manufactures. There was 
only one factor in this period—the panic of 1873—which 
put any restraint upon the general development, and its 
evil effects were not sufficient to check for any considerable 
time the steady and rapid growth already begun. 

The statistics of general manufactures for Virginia in the 
years 1870 and 1880 show well the remarkable growth in 
this whole period, and also the fact that there had been 
some little concentration in the business. There was a 


/ 
/ 
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development of factory life along the new railways in the 
small towns but an abandonment of manufactures in the 
country districts, the country factory being unable to com- 
pete with the city factory having railroad facilities. 


Census Statistics OF MANUFACTURES FOR VirGINIA, 1870-1880. 


¢ | sf | 


1870 | $18,455,400 | 26,974 | $5,343,099 | $23,832,384 | $38,364,322 [5,933 
1880| 26,968,990 | 40,184| 7,425,261 | 32,883,933| 51,780,992 |5,710 


By the year 1880 the manufactures in Virginia were 
almost exactly 100 per cent. greater than they were in 1860; 
the capital invested had been doubled, the number of lab- 
orers employed had been more than doubled, and the gross 
amount of wages paid had increased about 80 per cent.’ If 
the same ratio of increase had been maintained in the smaller 
towns as in the cities, it is probable that the manufactures 
throughout the state in 1885 would have been little, if at 
all, short of 200 per cent. greater than they were in 1870. 
In certain leading branches of manufacture, and in particu- 
lar in tobacco in all its forms of manipulation, the increase 
was enormous. In the year 1884 the following enterprises 
were undertaken: in Richmond a $75,000 cigarette factory; 
in Roanoke, a $15,000 tobacco factory, and in Danville, 
two aggregating $35,000. Since 1875 several tobacco 
establishments had grown up in Goodson, Abingdon, South 
Boston, Martinsville, Bedford City, Chatham, Chase City 
and like towns. Virginia had in 1870 131 factories, of 
which 94 were for “ manufactured tobacco” and 37 made 
“tobacco and cigars”; in 1880 it had 199 factories, of 


*“ Virginia: Geographical and Political Summary.” Maj. Jed. 
Hotchkiss. 
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which 143 were for “ manufactured tobacco” and 56 for 
“tobacco, cigars and cigarettes.” The statistics for several 
counties show the same development.’ 

With this general growth, we note also the rise of two 
new and distinct branches of the industry, viz., the reprizing 
business and cigarette manufacture. The first represented 
only a further division of labor, the second was an entirely 
new industry. The object of rehandling establishments 
was to prepare leaf tobacco for manufacturers and shippers 
by stemming it, sorting it into different classes and putting 
it in fine keeping order. The process of stemming, prizing 
and ordering did not change the quality of the leaf, although 
it could be made to give desirable color to certain grades, 
especially suited to foreign trade and sometimes demanded 
by the home factories for special brands. No account was 
taken of these establishments in the census of 1870, but, in 
1880, 27 were given to the state, and in 1890 the number 
had increased to 101. The development of cigarette manu- 
facture was discussed in the chapter on Production, as well 
as the causes of the extraordinary growth of manufactures 
in this period. . 


SECTION 3.—1885-1894. 


The first half of this period is marked by the disappear- 
ance of many of the factories which had been built during 
the preceding one. The factories in the small towns could 
not compete with those in the cities; Virginia had only 93 
factories for “manufactured tobacco” in 1890, whereas 


*Table, from census reports of 1870-1880, giving number of fac- 
tories for “ manufactured tobacco” with annual product valued at 
over $500.00. 


Counties. 1870. 1880, 
3 
4 14 

8 29 
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she had 143 in 1880. All the small factories having been 
forced out of business by 1890, the latter half of this period 
is called the period of large factories, and it is character- 
ized by “cut-throat” competition in the marketing of 
goods. 

The competition has taken the form of special bribes, 
gifts and inducements from the manufacturers to the trade, 
which have burdened them with so much expense that their 
business hardly returns any margin of profit. In estab- 
lishing a new brand, the manufacturer must first offer spe- 
cial inducements to the jobber to take hold of the goods, 
the freight must be paid and a certain amount of tobacco 
given him; then he must offer the retailer a step-ladder or 
a clock for every five caddies sold, and the consumer a 
pocket-knife or dinner-pail on presentation of a specified 
number of plug tags. More than this, he must employ the 
mail and distribute free samples of his goods all over the 
country and must send his agents to the foundries, mines 
and factories with valises full of tobacco to give to the 
laborers in order to create a demand for his new brands. 
The gifts and advertising require as much skill as the manu- 
facturing business itself and more worry, and to conduct 
these departments successfully the proprietor would do 
well to ally himself with a furniture factory or chromo 
establishment. Indeed manufacturers have gone further. 
After offering numerous schemes with costly prizes to the 
jobbers and retailers, they have begun to bribe the sales- 
men of these parties, and to give the jobber’s travelling 
agent, as well as the retailer’s clerk, a special pro rata bonus 
on the goods sold, and thus have cheated these employers 
out of a part of their salesmen’s time. The jobbers have 
seen the wrong done them by such action on the part of 
the manufacturers and have done their best to stop such 
unprincipled conduct. The papers make mention of Mer- 
chants’ Associations all over the country framing resolu- 
. tions denouncing this nefarious business. 

But more than this, sharp competition has occasioned a 
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system of cutting prices among plug manufacturers which 
has resulted in almost ruining their business. The price 
of good plug tobacco averages from 30 to 75 cents per 
pound, but in the summer of 1893 it was being offered by 
a few leading factories at 13 cents and less. The tax was 
6 cents, which left only 7 cents to pay for the leaf, manu- 
facture, freight charges, etc.; the cost of raising a pound 
of leaf is 6 cents. If there was any profit to the manu- 
facturer in this there could certainly be none to the 
planter. In the spring of 1894, 17-cent plug and less ruled 
the market, with gifts thrown in. And not only were 
prices cut to consumers, but the price for the jobbers was 
“jockeyed” with. The manufacturer published from time 
to time his card list prices and he was under contract to 
sell his brands at these prices to every merchant doing 
business for him, but by giving certain amounts of tobacco 
to some and not to others, by prepayment of freight or by 
extending credit, he discriminated among them. The job- 
bers have opposed these methods as unnecessary and unfair 
“tricks of trade.” 

The results of free competition here do not seem alto- 
gether satisfactory. The jobber and the retailer are dis- 
satisfied, the consumer is cheated, the price of leaf is 
depressed, and the manufacturer is forced to use unjust 
and unbusiness-like methods to make a bare living. There 
seems to be an absolute necessity for having some organi- 
zation or understanding to prevent ruinous competition 
and unfair methods. The question resolves itself into this: 
must there be a trust at fixed prices, or free competition 
and irregular prices? No matter what prices one manu- 
facturer may establish at the factory, unrestricted com- 
petition will soon demoralize them, for when he would 
compel a profit others will insist on selling their goods 
below cost. Without some restriction or agreement it is 
impossible to establish and maintain prices, and when such 
an agreement is had it virtually constitutes a monopoly. 
The history of the American Tobacco Company will be of 
interest at this point. 
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This company was formed in 1890'; it was first the 
union of Allen & Ginter in Richmond, the Kinney Tobacco 
Company of New York, W. Duke Sons & Co. of Durham, 
N. C. and of New York City, Wm. S. Kimball & Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., Goodwin & Co. of N. Y., and soon 
embraced also Marburg Bros. and Gail & Ax of Baltimore. 
Some idea of its size, growth and power can be gained 
from one of its annual reports.” The enormous profits and 
the large advertising fund indicate that the purpose of the 
combination has not been simply to save costs in marketing 
goods but also to get full control of the entire cigarette 
industry. The organization has succeeded in accomplish- 
ing this, for it is said to control about go per cent. of ail 
the cutters marketed and 95 per cent. of all the cigarettes 
sold. The company controls the cigarette trade by offer- 
ing extraordinary inducements to the jobbers and retailers 
who promise to handle its own goods exclusively; it has 
controlled cigarette manufacture in a large measure by 


*The American Tobacco Company cannot legitimately be called 
a trust, though it passes for one in the tobacco terminology of all 
newspapers, for it owns outright the brands, trade-marks, good- 
will, property, etc., consisting of tobacco and manufacturing sup- 
plies, and its existence can only be terminated by such liquidations 
as would be necessary to the discontinuance of the business of any 
banking, insurance, or other corporation. Its charter was obtained 
from the New Jersey legislature, after it had been applied for in the 
Virginia legislature, given, and then repealed. 

? The net earnings for the year 1893, after deducting all charges 
and expenses for management, etc., were $4,334,467.34, out of which 
the Company had declared four quarterly dividends of 2 per cent. 
each on the preferred stock, amounting to $956,800, leaving $3,377,- 
667.34 to be applied to its surplus account and the payment of 
dividends on its common stock. The surplus account, as shown 
December 31, 1892, was $4,107,895.31, which with this year’s $3,377,- 
667.34, makes a total of $7,485,562.65, out of which there has 
been declared a 12 per cent. dividend on its common stock, 
amounting to $2,152,500, leaving a net surplus, December 31, 1893, 
of $5,333,062.65, being a net increase over that of December 31, 
1892, of $1,225,167.34. The total assets of the Company were 
$37,168,253.13, the total liabilities $29,835,000.00, and the advertising 
fund was $477,969.44. 
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leases, for this country alone, of the most important and 
practical cigarette machines, among which are the Allison, 
the Bohl, the Bonsack and the Luddington. 

The liveliest opposition in a competitive way that the 
company has ever encountered came from the National 
Cigarette and Tobacco Company of New York, incorpor- 
ated in June of 1892 with a capital of $2,500,000. This 
company had much success with the Elliott machine, 
which proved the equal, if not the superior, of the Bonsack, 
the leading machine of the American Tobacco Company. 
The National Company soon cost the American Tobacco 
Company about $300,000 in advertising, and the com- 
petition was so sharp that the Bonsack Machine Company 
found it necessary to stop the Elliott machine or else con- 
sider its contract with the American Tobacco Company 
null and void." The Bonsack Company at once sued the 
Elliott Machine Company for infringement of patent, and 
it gained in June 12, 1894, from Judge Lacombe of the 
United States Circuit Court for the Southern District of 
New York, the order that the National Company should 
suspend operations until the next court. The National 
gave bond, however, and continued to manufacture until 
another court was held, at which time the decision was 
reversed and the Elliott machine was set free. A popular 
belief exists that an open market for cigarette machines 
would be the solution of a successful competition with the 
American Tobacco Company.” 

In addition to its enormous cigarette industry, the Am- 
erican Tobacco Company owns also a considerable share in 


*It is said that the Bonsack Machine Company receives some- 
thing like $250,000 a year from the American Tobacco Company for 
furnishing protection from new machines.—‘ Southern Tobacconist 
and Manufacturer’s Record.” 

Since 1894 the Company has allowed its leases on all machines 
to expire, and at this time (1896) the Bonsack and other machines 
are in use in competitive factories, yet the Company still holds its 
own. 
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the plug manufacture’ of the country, and in this branch 
of the trade it is claimed that much damage has been done 
to tobacco manufacturers by sacrificing tobacco in order to 
get a wider sale for its cigarettes. Many jobbers who once 
sold tobacco for several different factories handle now the 
American Tobacco Company’s, because the company gives 
them particularly low prices and large inducements for 
handling its goods exclusively. The tobacco manufac- 
turers have complained a great deal of this and they talk 
at present of forming a great combination, composed of the 
largest plug factories in the country, viz., the Brown Com- 
pany, Liggett & Myers, the Drummond Company, and the 
Catlin Tobacco Company; the purpose of which shall be 
to fight the American Tobacco Company by manufacturing 
cigarettes and sacrificing these in order to sell plug 
tobacco. If this “ Anti-trust Cigarette Factory,” as it is 
termed, is organized, this with the National Tobacco and 
Cigarette Company should create for the American To- 
bacco Company a lively competition.’ 

The American Tobacco Company employs very exacting 
contracts with its agents and consignees in regard to the 
methods to be used in the conduct of its business. Its 
numerous and explicit rules have proven annoying to some 
jobbers, and have subjected the company to the criticism 
of being unnecessarily dictatorial; to others, however, the 
plan has been very acceptable and has met with entire 
approval. Southern jobbers, in whose business the sale 
of cigarettes forms only a small and unimportant part, dis- 
like the method, while those in the large, prosperous cities, 
north, east, and west, who handle cigarettes in large quanti- 
ties, favor it. The company claims that the plan is em- 


* Since the company’s organization it has purchased the National 
Tobacco Works of Louisville, Ky., and the J. G. Butler Co. of 
St. Louis. 

* Already cigarettes are being manufactured and aggressively 
pushed by Liggett & Myers, and the Drummond Tobacco Co. of 
St. Louis. 
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ployed to protect the jobber against reckless cutting of 
prices, rather than to gain any special benefit for itself. 
Prices, penalties, commissions, etc., are all fixed by the 
company, in its agencies, or consignments, and few jobbers 
prosper in the cigarette business who do not accept the 
agency plan as the company gives it. If the company finds 
one of its agents selling under contract prices, it has the 
right reserved to call without notice for the balance of goods 
on hand and this agency is then closed, the agent receiving 
a check for the company’s stock. The company minimizes 
its loss in case of an agent’s failure by the consignment 
clause in its contract which allows the company to take all 
goods unsold and unsettled for. 

The third and last subject for consideration within this 
period is the long and severe panic of 1893. For at least 
nine months of this year there was entire stagnation in 
every branch of the tobacco industry, and for at least eigh- 
teen months the output of all the factories was restricted. 
As late as June, 1894, the manufacturers were doing only 
a “hand to mouth” business, aiming to have just enough 
stock on hand to supply temporary demand and to keep 
their brands before the public. However, they pulled 
through the panic with as little loss probably as any other 
class of business men; a few enjoyed the fostering care of 
the banks, and all could save themselves in part by turning 
off hands and cutting down expenses. It was to the inter- 
est of the banks to be very careful with their customer's 
credit. Having received tobacco notes and securities dur- 
ing the summer of 1893, which they saw were not marketable 
for anything like their par value when priced at auction, 
they realized that they had actual property possessions and 
held them for better times, when a revival of trade would 
redeem them at something like their full value. In this 
way the tobacco markets and manufacturers tided over the 
summer, and were not thrown into chaos by failures due 
to the strained finances of the period. Indeed a few large 
plug factories worked the full time, through the panic, by 
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virtue of their large capital and cash selling. In the latter 
part of 1894 and the beginning of 1895 the revival of trade 
set in, but with this revival came also the necessity of final 
settlements, and as this demand proved too hard for some 
factories a few failures occurred. The sale of old stocks 
which had depreciated in value by reason of age, in a 
market where stocks had been accumulating for almost 
three years, did not return sufficient money for meeting 
old debts and current expenses, and the consequence was 
that several manufacturers went to the wall. The low 
price of cotton and the American Tobacco Company prob- 
ably had as much to do with their failure as the contracted 
money market. Nine or ten manufacturers were bankrupt 
in the state during the whole period, and in the leaf trade, 
which had been drifting more and more into the hands of 
a few agents for large corporations, about one-third of the 
middlemen were driven out. The wages for factory hands 
remained the same throughout the panic and no strikes 
occurred. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE MANUFACTURER. 


Section 1.—What has he to say about the taxes, the Am- 
erican Tobacco Company, and unrestricted competition? 

As the taxes had been imposed to pay the expenses of a 
war in which Virginia had lost all her wealth and so large 
a proportion of her population, they would hardly be 
welcomed by Virginia manufacturers. All Virginians 
hated the tax, and many of the old manufacturers even now 
manifest intense indignation when discussing it. They feel 
that the tax was imposed on tobacco by the Union because 
the South and Virginia, which produced most of it, were 
largely responsible through the war for its necessity. They 
have steadily fought to lower it, and have succeeded in 
reducing it from 40 to 6 cts. As this is not burdensome, 
some willingly bear it, and a few manufacturers who have 
large capital would even prefer that the tax were higher 
still, since it would shut out some competitors. However, 
as a class, manufacturers would remove it entirely and 
would vote for a full divorcement of the government from 
the industry, since the agitation of the tax has invariably 
done such serious injury to the business. 

To the plug manufacturer, the American Tobacco Com- 
pany is a sure evil. There may be redeeming features about 
it for the consumer, retailer, jobber and planter, but there 
are none for him. The more of his business it destroys by 
its liberal gifts to the trade the better it is liked by the 
public; the people are gratified, but the manufacturer suffers. 

To rid themselves of the evils of unscrupulous competi- 
tion, the manufacturers have repeatedly agreed among 
themselves to maintain regular prices which would insure 
to all a reasonable profit, but as the fulfillment of such con- 
tracts was left entirely to the honor and pleasure of each 
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individual, and since no penalty was incurred by a breach 
of promise, these contracts were broken as often as made. 
The heavy costs and small profits resulting from unrestricted 
competition is forcing them to consider more and more the 
advantages of combination and co-operation; the tendency 
to consolidate is growing stronger every day. 

Section 2.—To what extent has the manufacturer orga- 
nized, and what has he accomplished by it? 

As soon as the tobacco interests of a place develop, a 
local trade association is formed. This comprises on its roll 
all the leading leaf dealers, brokers and manufacturers. The 
purpose of the association is to advance the tobacco interests 
of the place by having joint counsel among its members in 
regulating the sale of loose tobacco at the warehouses, in 
securing equitable rates of freight, and in exercising such 
supervisory authority over all transactions as shall secure 
perfectly fair play between buyer and seller. 

Under the Tobacco Association are different boards, as 
the “ Manufacturers Board ” and the “ Tobacco Warehouse 
Board.” The first is composed exclusively of manufacturers, 
and its purpose and province are limited to what may be 
called domestic or interior interests, such as fixing the scale 
of wages to be paid to the factory operatives. The 
object of the “ Warehouse Board” is to agree upon an 
uniform system for conducting their general affairs and to 
protect the warehouseman’s interests from outside adverse 
influences. 

With such organizations it is very easy for tobacconists 
to bring their united influence and power to bear at once for 
the accomplishment of any end. By this union of effort 
they have directed law-making both in state legislature and 
in Congress; in the latter they have repeatedly lowered 
the tax; in the former they have changed the warehouse 
system and the inspection laws. 

Before the year 1872 the fact of having an uneven and 
graded tax gave the manufacturers much annoyance, and to 
gain the adoption of a uniform tax they endeavored to 
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influence Congress through the General Assembly, which 
body they could reach through their associations. On Feb- 
ruary 20, 1872, the following resolutions were forwarded to 
Congress urging this reform: 

“Whereas the unsettled state of the question of the tax 
upon tobacco has caused an almost total suspension of the 
tobacco manufacturing interests; and whereas, in conse- 
quence thereof a very large and indigent class of laborers, 
embracing at least 30,000 operatives, and those dependent 
on them, have been deprived of employment and the means 
of subsistence, thereby causing great distress and suffering 
among them, they being for the most part unsuited for any 
other employment; and whereas other branches of industry 
which are dependent upon the business of tobacco manu- 
facture are like it, stagnated and paralyzed; and whereas, 
in the opinion of the General Assembly of this State, a 
uniform instead of graded tax upon tobacco would be 
highly beneficial to the trade in preventing fraud, and in 
doing justice to the plug tobacco manufacturers of the 
entire country, they being the largest class of manufacturers 
in said business of tobacco manufacture; therefore, first, 

“ Resolved, That the General Assembly of Virginia do 
most earnestly request the Congress of the United States to 
take up and at once act upon the question of the tax upon 
tobacco by enacting a uniform rate of tax upon all grades 
and descriptions of manufactured tobacco and snuff at the 
lowest possible rate consistent with the interests of the 
general government. 

“ Second, that the Senators from this state be instructed, 
and Representatives requested, to use their influence and 
vote for in the Congress of the United States the passage of 
such a law at the earliest possible moment.” 

We find that in the following June, Congress passed a 
law which changed the tax to a uniform one of 20 cts. The 
numerous reductions effected in the tax, which have 
occurred in as many as 12 or 15 different years, have all 
been preceded by like resolutions from the tobacconists and 
the General Assembly. 
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The change from the system of state warehouses to that 
of private warehouses and of inspectors appointed by the 
Government to those appointed by the trade was also 
brought about through the manufacturers’ associations. 
In the legislature of 1874-1875 the manufacturers and ware- 
housemen of Richmond had made their first earnest effort 
to get this important change, but they had failed because of 
the strong opposition offered at the time by the planters, 
who believed that the trade was trying to divorce the busi- 
ness from the state in order to manipulate charges to its own 
interest and to the injury of the tobacco-growers. But 
though the Richmond men were defeated at this time, they 
were not the less determined to gain their point; so that 
they renewed the contest in the session of 1877-78, and 
finally succeeded in making the desired changes. 

Such have been some of the results accomplished by orga- 
nization among the manufacturers. They have succeeded 
in this way in advancing their interests not only by joint 
counsel, but also by much favorable legislation and some 
concessions in railroad rates. 

Section 3.—Relation of the manufacturer to his market. 

The general relation of the manufacturer to his market is 
that of subordination; his time and money are spent in find- 
ing the wants of his buyers, and if once he learns their 
wishes he will surely cater to them. He is bound by no 
iron-clad custom. He is glad to answer any call of the 
trade, whether it be for cheap or high-priced tobacco, mild 
or strong, bright or black. In many instances he has acted 
as the employee of the jobber, who has hired him to supply 
special brands, particularly well suited to the jobber’s own 
trade, over whose prices the jobber is to have full control. 

But the manufacturer is in some measure master of his 
market too; by creating new wants he can give direction to 
the demand. When the trade seems to have no special 
preferences he may get out a brand that pleases every one, 
that becomes fashionable and popular, and in this way by 
creating a new demand may give direction and character 
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to consumption. Since he knows that tastes can be culti- 
vated, he takes as much care in the concoction of his 
flavorings as the confectioner does in mixing his candies, 
and in so far as he is able to create a decided preference for 
his own special flavorings, just so far is he liable to get wide 
sales and to make extraordinary profits. He recognizes 
also that the appearance and name of a thing, as well as 
its quality, has much to do with its sale, so he appeals to 
both the eye and ear in placing his goods before the public. 
A cigarette drummer affirms that one-half the battle in 
establishing a new brand is the selection of a euphonious 
name, and the pleasing names given to all classes of tobacco 
would certainly argue that there was some truth in the 
statement.’ 

But not only is the manufacturer master of his market in 
the sense that he can make decided changes in demand and 
can give special directions to consumption, but also in the 
sense that he largely creates and supports the entire general 
demand that exists at any one time. He starts with the 
consumer and makes the trade for all the intermediate agents 
which comprise his selling market, and he has the power, on 
well established brands, to contract or enlarge his trade in 
a degree at will through the manipulation of prices and the 
offering of special inducements. His largest chance for 
profit lies in this control of selling prices, by which he can 
extend his market and force out small competitors, and not, 
as many planters believe, in the continued reduction of 
prices on leaf. 

Section 4.—What has been the manufacturer’s explanation 
of the low prices for leaf tobacco? 


* Note a few of them: for cigarettes, “ Pearl’s Pet,” “ Trio’s De- 
light,” “Old Soldier,” “City Talk”; for cigars and cheroots, 
“Cuban Dainties,” “Centennial Pets,” “ Little Darlings”; for 
plug, “ Dwarf Roses,” “ Peach and Honey,” “ Pioneer’s Delight,” 
“Sweet Reverie,” “Just the Thing,” “ Take-a-Chew ”; for smok- 
ing tobacco, “ Farmer’s Choice,” “ Old Rip,” “ Fruits and Flow- 
ers,” “ Virginia Creeper,” “ Planter’s Pride,” etc. 
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He has given eight reasons, more or less distinct: 

1. Over-production of inferior grades. 

2. The planter’s ignorance of the demands of the market; 
no aim to make special grades; too much nondescript. 

3. Excessive use of commercial fertilizers, which have 
stimulated too rapidly the growth of tobacco and have in- 
jured it by not giving the plant time to mature. 

4. The soil not suited to the variety grown. 

5. Poor culture and rough handling, due to leaving the 
care of the crop to negro tenants. 

6. Impoverished soil employed without the assistance of 
good manures or fertilizers. 

7. New and inexperienced farmers trying the crop in 
other states. 

8. An increased production of tobacco in foreign coun- 
tries. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


From the foregoing discussion of the entire subject we 
think we may safely draw the following conclusions: 

1. General prices of tobacco have materially declined in 
recent years; the decline is due in part to the farmer’s poor 
methods of culture and curing, but in the main to causes 
beyond his control—general over-production in all the 
states and in foreign countries, this being considered a 
cause beyond the control of the farmers of a single state, 
such as Virginia. 

2. Low prices have caused some restriction of tobacco 
acreage and some diversification of crops. 

3. It will no longer pay to raise tobacco to the exclu- 
sion of other crops; fine tobacco still returns a handsome 
profit to the planter, but as only fine tobacco which meets 
special demand pays, there exists imperative necessity for 
further specialization in production. 

4. Farmers’ organizations have proved successful; they 
have been much more helpful to their members as business 
organizations than as political ones. There exists, how- 
ever, in an alliance of farmers the possibility of exercising 
great political power. 

5. Many successful farmers have been materially aided 
by patronizing the Farmers Institutes and by reading agri- 
cultural papers. 

6. The manufacturer studies his market closely. 

7. The general policy of manufacturers is to organize; 
their associations have been highly beneficial. 

8. Unequal and unjust tax laws have encouraged dis- 
honest practices. 

g. The evils of unrestricted competition seem quite as 
pernicious as those of trusts. 
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10. Against the American Tobacco Company it may be 
said: 

(a) It has lowered the price of leaf tobacco. 

(6) It has injured the manufacturer’s leaf market by 
monopolizing certain classes and leaving less variety to 
select from. 

(c) It has injured his selling market by sacrificing to- 
bacco to sell cigarettes. 

(d) It has checked the natura! development of competitive 
cigarette factories by acquiring control of the most impor- 
tant cigarette machines. 

(e) Having almost entire control of the trade, it has been 
able to determine prices arbitrarily on many popular 
brands. 

For the company it may be said: 

(a) By its large advertisement both in the United States 
and foreign countries it has built up an immense market 
for cigarettes, and this has well sustained the price on 
cutters. 

(b) The jobber and retailer have received a fair com- 
mission when consenting to do business in the company’s 
own way. 

(c) The consumer has been given a very acceptable 
grade of cigarette at a reasonably low price. 

(d) As an advantage to the citizens of Richmond, it may 
be added that its immense business builds up the place 
where its factories are located in a way commensurate with 
its great enterprise, furnishing employment to hundreds 
of operatives and making very considerable contribution 
to the city’s taxes. 


INTERNAL REVENUE REPORTS ON VIRGINIA. 


by Virginia.| Virginia. 

1864 -126 -073 $ $ 137,513.72 
1865 -112 -110 12,517.34 221,273.39 
1866 .405 1.451 238,873.28 1,175,447 .50 
1867 -793 1.510 283,437.32 1,966,722.02 
1868 1.018 2.269 423,521.31 1,783,319 .60 
1869 1.919 6.512 1,525,912.45 2,744,144.45 
1870 3.280 12.977 4,068,220.78 5,496,351 .39 
1871 4.160 12.996 4,363,911.17 5,319,272.69 
1872 4.284 11.797 3,980,005 .03 4,939,027 .93 
1873 6.912 19.098 6,567,039 .68 7,343,799.29 
1874 6.547 17.157 5, 703,425.66 6,308,664.96 
1875 7.383 18.871 7,039,615.15 7,660,921 .20 
1876 6.606 17.467 6,951,119.77 7,314,393 .64 
1877 7.048 18.163° 7,465,982 .94 7, 932,220.78 
1878 6.209 15.328 6,145,442.85 6,501,730.29 
1879 6.015 15.228 6,111,908 .26 6,448,546.88 
1880 4.948 13.806 5,366,272.82 5,781,409. 58 
1881 4.742 13.220 5,665,369 .58 6,063,105 .75 
1882 4.480 12.237 5,799,346.76 6,226,308 .30 
1883 3.693 11.259 4,740,352 52 5,078,146.35 
1884 2.664 11.048 2,879,374.21 3,232,726.10 
1885 2.715 10.266 2,710,814. 20 3,052,639 .72 
1886 2.551 9.434 2,632,896 .59 2,982,727 .70 
1887 2.460 8.633 2,599, 136.12 2,923,394 .64 
1888 2.617 9.616 2,948,620.12 3,253,165.72 
1889 2.524 9.435 3,006,520.83 3,303,626.48 
1890 2.466 9.410 3,195,382.22 3,516,195.49 
1891 2.197 8.763 2,873,914 .60 3,208,066 .34 
1892 1.895 8.132 2,520,940.99 2,915,412.52 
1893 1.809 8.080 2,576,934 .65 2,912,548 . 28 

2,163,146.99 2,548,051.75 
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‘See Census Reports of 1880 for the dates of changes in the tobacco tax laws, 
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